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THE CITY AKTAB 


ARNO POEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE NAME of the Babylonian city S1T1-raB“, known mainly from 
the Obelisk of Mani8tuSu* and from texts of the third dynasty of 
Ur found at Drehem,? has been commonly read Sit-tab*i. The 
reason for reading the first sign as Sit was a very simple one, 
namely, the fact that this was a very common value of the sign UT. 
But in addition this reading seemed to be supported by the fact 
that it ended in ¢, while the following sign, tab, began with t. 
The name thus seemed to have a doubled or sharpened dental in its 
middle, a fact which reduced the number of its consonants to three.* 





1 Délégation en Perse, Mémoires, Vol. II, pp. 1 ff., Face D (Scheil), cols. 
6and 9. (For the correct lettering of the sides of the obelisk see p. 7 and 
ibid., n. 2). 

* For references see below, passim. 

* Evidently for the same reason Scheil, when he published the ManiStuSu 
Obelisk, tentatively rendered the name with rit-TaB*!. Note, however, that 
the value rit belongs not to the sign Thureau-Dangin, ROEC 419 (Sangu, 
siti, 4g), with which the name of the city is written, but to the sign 
ROEC 363 (mes, rit, etc.). 

For those who studied Hommel’s Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte 
des Alten Orients it will be interesting to recall that his speculative mind 
suggested to him the identification of the assumed Sittab with the city 
Xirraxn, mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis (II 4, 6), and later capital of 
the province of Sittacene (Ptolemaeus), on, or rather, near the Tigris, 
about 20 parasangs and 4 stadia (though probably by a considerable detour ) 
southeast of Opis (according to statements of Xenophon). On the basis of 
his identification of S1T-TaB! with Sittake Hommel even ventured to pro- 
pose (op. cit., p. 346, n. 4) a reading Sit-tag*! (in the index written 
Schittach) with final g (=h, German ch), instead of Sittab with final }, 
thus assuming an otherwise unknown phonetic -value tah for the sign tab. 
One wonders, of course, why he did not read the name directly Sit-tak*! 
after the Greek Sittake. The reason was the following: In his Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens (1885), p. 293, Hommel had given a drawing 
of the impression of a seal in the Hague Collection, originally belonging— 
according to its inscription as reproduced in that drawing—to a prince of 
the city Srr-rar. Hommel, mistaking the sign &rr for La and reading the 
sign TAR with its value ha%, originally (op. cit.) read the city’s name 
la-ha&ki (in his own transliteration Laghasch), believing it to be identical 
with the well-known Laga’ in southern Babylonia. But in his Grundriss 
der Geographie des Alten Orients (1904) he read the name Sittar, assuming 
that this was another form of the city name Sittab or Sittak. With the 
reading Sittah (= Sittak, Sittakh) with final spirantized k (—h, kh) he 

359 
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In reality, however, the city’s name is to be read ag-tab*i, as can 
be established from the inscription on a clay nail from the time of 
Sin-magir of Isin, acquired last year, upon my recommendation, by 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and entered in 
its catalogue under the number A 17650. The inscription reads: 


Col. i 
1daq-tup-pi-tum- 1 For Aqtuppitum 
ag-tab(a) *1- of Aktab, 
3 nin-a-ni-ir 3 her * lady, 
nam-t[i]- for the life 
5 dsin-ma-gir- 5 of Sin-magir, 
lugal-kal-ga mighty king, 
7 lugal-i-si-in*!-na- 7 king of Isin, 
lugal-ki-en-gi- king of Sumer and 
ki-uri-k[a-5]é® Akkad, 
Col. ii 
9nu-ti-up-tum- 13 and for her‘* (own) life, 
MUNUS-ISIB-ki-4g- ® Nutuptum, 
eee ]..-KA ® -NI- 10 her (?)* beloved priestess 
Mane = = = — hae sdeaseeesees 
Sutum- TD isccesetesssicns 
ki-4g-ga-ni 14 built 
13) nam-ti-la-ni-5é 12 her ® beloved 
mu-na-da sutummu 





intended to give a form of the name intermediate between Sittak (with 
final tenuis /) and Sittar (with final r—the palatal r according to him), 
while Sittab with final 6 is a fourth name form, belonging, as Hommel 
evidently reasoned, to a dialect in which final k or g became b. 

I have referred at length to these details because they afford us a good 
opportunity to show how valueless are speculations based on arbitrary or 
insufficiently proved assumptions. For in other drawings of the Hague 
seal just referred to (Ménant, Recherches sur la glyptique orientale, Vol. I 
[1883], Fig. 31, and Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia [1910], 
No. 144, the latter republished in Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, No. 
215) the name of the city is reproduced not as SIT A* but as Sr7-p*', 
which to all appearances is our city S1T-TaBX, 

*T.e., of Nutuptum. 

5 The restoration -k[a-S]e is made in accordance with the grammar of 
the classical period. LI. 5 and 7 represent a double genitive construction 
(“for the life of the king of Sumer and Akkad”) requiring the two 
genitive elements -(a)k-a(k). 

* Hardly sag. 

*T.e., of Aqtuppitum(?). Or “his,” i.e., Sin-magir’s? Or is NI part 
of a proper name? 

®T.e., of Aqtuppitum. 
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The name of the goddess Aqtuppitum is Akkadian, as shown by 
the feminine ending -tum (= feminine element -(a)¢ + nomina- 
tive ending -w + mimation). The final -itum is doubtless the 
feminine gentilic ending (< -titiatum), the whole name therefore 
meaning “she of Aqtup” (in German: “die Aqtuppische”). In 
all likelihood we have to supply an “istar before the name, the 
original name of the goddess thus being “‘istar agtuppitum “ Istar 
of Aqtub,” to be compared e.g. with ‘igtar (—4xv) as-Su-ri-té 
“Tstar of ASSur” (Schroeder, KAVI, No. 42, col. 2, 1. 23; bit 
distar as-su-ri-te, ibid., 1. 31). For omission of ‘istar in the 
Akkadian designation of the various I8tar’s compare 4ul-ma§-si-tum 
“Star of E-ulmaé (e. g. in the name warad-4ul-mas-si-tum, Ranke, 
Early Babylonian Personal Names, p. 177, under 1-8), and especially 
the equations, Meissner, MAG I, 2, Text 1, col. 1, 1. 21, 


dinnana-kisi*1 | kis-Si-tum 
where the Sumerian “ [star of Kis” is rendered in Akkadian with 
“the Kissite,” and CT XXIV 50: K 4349 N (+ K 4349 U), col. 2, 


ll. 15 ff. + CT XXIV 20 ff.: K 4349, col. 5, ll. 1 ff. + Schroeder, 
KAVI, No. 145, obv.(!) (+ No. 73, obv.), 


(Jinnana-unu(!) ki b[e-lit uruk*t] 
[4inna ] na-ZA-USLANGUNU-UNUE s[u-...... i-tu] ° 
[4innana-k]isiki kis[-8i-tum] 
[4innana-...... jt ea@-t[....... ] 
{4innana-......].. ES ] 
dinnana-MAI@A [....] } [..].-ta-ma-[...] 
dinnana-MaL@a[.]..-KuB[....] [m]a-Lu(?)-ka-[....] 
4innana-a-ga-de[*1] be-lit ak-k[a-di-i] 
dinnana-a-ab-ba*i ia-bi-i-[tu] 
dinnana-AB-zu be-lit bit-4[...] 
dinnana-@i8(?)-RI-sa ri-te-’i-i[-tu] 
dinnana-URBU-SILI,,-MA sul-ma-ni-t[u] 
4innana-a-ku-uzki a-ku-si-t([u] 
dinnana-su-balki su-bal-li-tu 
dinnana-su-ti-it(?) su-ti-tu 
dinnana-é-dam e-tam-me-tu 








® According to this unfortunately broken rendering of the Sumerian 
“TInnana of ZA. USLANGUNU.UNU*!,” the Akkadian name of the city began 
with su. This might well be the equivalent of za at the beginning of the 
Sumerian value of ZA-USLANGUNU-UNU, According to CT XII 28, col. 2, 
1. 26, this value was za-ba-.[..], for which the older publication, 5 R 22, 


No. 1, gives za-ba-bu. 
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where I8tar of KiS is rendered as KidSitum, [Star of Akus as 
Akusitum, I8tar of Subal as Suballitu, etc. 

Now, since according to our inscription the goddess Aqtuppitum 
is worshiped at Srr-tab*‘, the city of Aqtup, from which the 
goddess took her name, is evidently identical with that city, which 
should therefore obviously be read 4k-tab*‘ instead of Sit-tabki.% 


ag | SITx | et-qu 


It will be noted that with the usual changes involved in a transi- 
tion from Sumerian to Akkadian the consonants of the Akkadian 
name-form of the city correspond to those of the Sumerian name. 
Moreover, the first of the two vowels contained in the Akkadian 
name is the same as that in the Sumerian name. Only the second 
vowel has changed from a in Sumerian to wu in Akkadian. But as 
I have shown in JAOS 57 (1937). 54 ff., this change is found, 
exactly as here, in other cases after a certain d. Compare Sumerian 
bad-du from bad-a, Sumerian muduru and Akkadian gesturi 
from Sumerian geSdar, Sumerian mi-it-tu and mi-id-da, 
Sumerian dumu-zi beside Hebrew tammiz, etc. As I likewise 
pointed out in that study (p. 71), these changes or interrelations 
indicate a pronunciation of the supposed u as an open o in all these 
cases. That is to say, we have to read baddo instead of baddu, 
modoru and gestori instead of muduru and gesturi, domu-zi 
instead of dumu-zi, etc. Because of its interchange with a the u 
of Aqtub should therefore likewise be pronounced 0; i. e., the actual 
pronunciation of the name was not Aqtup but Aqtop. Moreover, 
since in the cases enumerated above the dental preceding the o is 
frequently written with ¢ (to-mu, ges-fo-ru-u, mi-it-tu, and 
bat-tu), it was evidently pronounced as ¢ in the name of our city, 
too. That, finally, as here assumed, the palatal immediately before 
the emphatic ¢ was likewise emphatic, i. e., a g, is not quite certain 
but very likely. 

According to Mr. A. Messayeh of New York, the dealer from 
whom the clay nail bearing our inscription was acquired, the object 
came from Abhari.* Upon my inquiry Mr. Messayeh further 
stated that it is situated “between Sunkara and Warka” (i.e., 





2° The Sumerian value ag of the sign S1Tr is well known from the equation 
in the syllabary CT XI 13, col. 4, 1. 10: 
12 In one of his letters Mr. Messayeh gave the name as Ab Huri. 
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Larsa and Uruk), at a distance of about 10 to 12 miles from each.’” 
Provided that both the provenience of the clay nail and the geo- 
graphical position of Abhari are correctly stated, it would of course 
be tempting to assume that our Aktab was situated between the 
two south Babylonian cities. However, the evidence to be derived 
from occurrences of the former in the inscriptions can hardly be 
said to favor such an assumption. The city is mentioned several 
times in the third Ur dynasty tablets from Drehem, but it is not 
mentioned in the many contemporaneous tablets from Telloh, 
although the latter place is much nearer Uruk and especially Larsa 
than is Drehem, which is situated (according to Hilprecht) only 
half an hour’s boatride southeast of Nippur. Note furthermore 
that in De Genouillac, La trouvaille de Dréhem, No. 81 (Year 42 
of Sulgi of Ur), which records the receipt of fish and other food 
from different persons by a certain Drehem official, in one case 
instead of the usual phrase (....) x mu-du, “(so many fish) X 
has brought in,” the more explicit phrase (....) Aq-tab“-ta x 
mu-du, “(so many fish X has brought in from Aktab,” is used. 
Although by no means impossible, it nevertheless does not seem 
very likely that someone would bring fish upstream to Drehem over 
a distance of about a hundred kilometers. On the other hand, the 
fact that the delivery of fish from Aktab is mentioned on the tablet 
in question together with deliveries by persons referred to merely 
by name—i.e., by persons who were well known at Drehem and 
evidently lived there or in its vicinity (Nippur)—makes it very 
likely that Aktab too was situated comparatively near Drehem.** 

A similar position may, furthermore, be concluded from the 





12In his letter Mr. Messayeh referred to a book of Professor Dougherty 
which would give full information on the subject, but I have not been able 
to trace the statement to which he refers. 

18 The other instances where Aktab is mentioned in the Drehem tablets 
furnish no data bearing on the geographical position of the city. In De 
Genouillac, Tablettes de Dréhem, AO 5504 (5th year of Bur-Sin of Ur), the 
iiiakku of Aktab (col. 2,1. 21) and eighty-four other persons (among them 
the isiakku’s of Al-Sarraki, Kutha, Nippur, Abiak, Umma, Babylon, 
ASnunna, Kazallu, and LagaS) deliver one lamb each. Similarly in Nesbit, 
Sumerian Records from Dréhem, No. 14 (2d year of Bur-Sin), and in Fish, 
Catalogue of Sumerian Tablets in the John Rylands Library, No. 182 (4th 
year of Sulgi) the issakku of Aktab delivers one lamb (in the latter case 
for the god Enlil), while in Fish, op. cit., No. 154 (44th year of Sulgi), 
he brings five kids. 
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Obelisk of Mani8tuSu.** Since in cuneiform inscriptions places 
(countries, cities, etc.) as a rule are enumerated according to geo- 
graphical principles, it may be assumed that the places mentioned 
on the obelisk are likewise enumerated according to such a principle. 
It will be remembered that each of the four sides of the obelisk 
enumerates fields belonging to one principality or to a district of a 
principality, with the possible exception of the front side, which 
perhaps enumerated fields belonging to two principalities. As far 
as the preserved cities are concerned, the arrangement of the inscrip- 
tions may be illustrated by the following sketch representing the 
top aspect of the obelisk: 
Mar-da +5 

C 
Ak-tab* D (B) [| B(D) _ Ba-ra-AZ-EDIN* 
in the principality of Kis 

A 

Ba-azki 


in the principality of Dir-4Sin* *¢ 


Unfortunately, we know the precise position of only Kis and Marad; 
but in addition we learn from the inscription on Face A that fields 


of the district of Baz adjoined the Tigris River, a fact which proves 





** Although I am not quite sure that the following explanation of the 
king’s name has not been given before, I wish to point out that the latter 
probably is to be conceived as man’is-tiiu “A means by which one comes 
(or a certain person came) to life again (recovers or recovered from sick- 
ness) is (was) his incantation.” The anticipation of the predicate is em- 
phatic; cf. Sar-ma-dadad “ Forsooth, king is Adad.” 

**Mar-dak!, as the city here (and usually in Akkadian texts) is 
“ ideographically ” written, is the Sumerian name of Marad. The usual 
rendering of AMAR-DA‘i as **marad-daki is of course wrong, since the 
sign AMAR has only the values amar (with stress on the second syllable) 
and m4r, and never the value **marad. For the development of Sumerian 
Marda to *Mard (by dropping the final vowel) and finally (by inserting 
an auxiliary vowel) to Marad in Akkadian, cf. e.g. the development of 
Sumerian Nibru to Ni(p) pur in Akkadian. 

*°The traditional lettering (instituted by Scheil) of the sides of the 
obelisk from left to right (or, seen from above, in a counter-clockwise 
direction) is undoubtedly wrong. Since within the various bands on each 
side of the obelisk the writing moves from right to left, the side which 
adjoins the front side at its left should be the latter’s continuation. From 
the above sketch it will be seen that only the lettering of the two narrower 
sides must be changed. In both cases the correct lettering is given in 
parentheses. 
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at least that Baz was situated east (possibly northeast or southeast) 
of Kis. These few facts are not sufficient to decide beyond any 
doubt whether the places enumerated on the obelisk were situated 
in a more or less straight line or whether their enumeration describes 
a circle. But in either case Aktab must have been comparatively 
near Marad, which itself is situated about forty kilometers almost 
due west of Nippur. In case the enumeration followed a more or 
less straight line, Aktab would of course have to be sought some- 
where south of Marad. If, however, the enumeration described a 
circle, the district of Baz might well have formed approximately 
the northeast corner, the district of Ba-ra-AZ-EDIN in the prin- 
cipality of Kis the northwest corner, Marad the southwest corner, 
and Aktab then the southeast corner of the area in which the pur- 
chased fields were situated. This would actually bring the city of 
Aktab quite near the city of Nippur. If, finally, the purchased 
fields were not scattered over a very large area but were situated 
within comparatively easy reach of each other—this assumption 
would seem quite justified by the fact that the purchases are re- 
corded on the same monument—the various estates may possibly 
have been located only in adjoining corners of the four districts 
somewhere in the region between KiS and Nippur. In this case 
Aktab might even have been situated north or east of Nippur. 
Since the sutummu of Aqtuppitum, according to our inscription, 
was built or rebuilt “for the life of Sin-magir, king of Isin,” the 
city of Aktab must have belonged to the kingdom of Isin at that 
time. This again does not favor an assumption that the city was 
situated between the cities Uruk and Larsa, which were the capitals 
of independent kingdoms at that time. To be sure, this point 
cannot be stressed much, since we have no direct information con- 
cerning the events of Sin-magir’s reign; nevertheless, a situation 
of Aktab nearer to Nippur would agree much better with the 
conception of the usual extent of the kingdom of Isin suggested 
by other known facts relating to the history of that period.*’ 










































17 The city is also mentioned in two date formulas published by Stephens 
in RA XXXI 25 as Nos. 30 and 31 and reading: 


mu &k-tab*! ba-hul 
“Year (named): ‘ Aktab was warred against’ ” 








and 






mu-us-sa &k-tab*! ba-hul 

“Year following (that named): ‘ Aktab was warred against’” 
Unfortunately the king of the two date formulas is not known. Probably 
he belonged to the Isin or the Larsa dynasty. 
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The name borne by the authoress of the inscription occurs else- 
where in texts of the first dynasty—at least as far as they were 
utilized by Ranke in his Farly Babylonian Personal Names—written 
exclusively nu-TU-up-tum and is registered therefore by Ranke 
(op. cit., p. 193a) as 4nu-tu-ub-tum (with the note “cf. nutabu, 
Muss-Arnolt ”). The writing with DU instead of TU in our in- 
scription, however, shows that it must be read nu-tu-up-tum. It is 
derived from the root 43 “to drop,” “to drip ”; compare Arabic 
natafa (present iantufu and iantifu) “to drop,” “to drip”; 
nutfatum, pl. nutufun “drop”; nutafatun and natufatun “ drop” 
(= “earring ”), “small pearl”; Hebrew ndétaf (present wttdf) 
“to let (something) drip” (trans.); ndtaf “drop,” and ntifét 
“drops ” (= “ earrings”). The meaning of the name Nutuptum 
therefore is evidently “drop,” either in the sense of “ dewdrop” 
or, more likely, in the sense of “ pearl,” “eardrop,” the latter 
meaning of course being derived from the former. 

It is unfortunate that the lines immediately following the name 
are broken, since they would give us historically valuable informa- 
tion concerning the position of Nutuptum and possibly her relation 
to king Sin-magir. From what is preserved of the first sign in the 
line immediately after the name, it is quite clear that it is the sign 
MUNUS-ISIB, “ priestess.” *® 

To all appearances, therefore, Nutuptum was a priestess, or rather 
—as is shown by her independent building activity—a high priestess, 
of Aqtuppitum. For a further restoration of the broken passage, 
however, hardly anything can be done with safety but to wait until 
a better preserved duplicate of the inscription is found.’® Clay 
nails were usually inscribed in large numbers, and it is therefore 
likely that sooner or later such duplicates will come to light. 





18It is therefore impossible to restore *da[m]-ki-4g-[....]..-KA(?)- 
NI-*[SeS-i]bila-na, “ beloved wife of ....-KA(?)-N1, his (i.e., Sin-magir’s) 
brother (?) and heir,” although there seem to be traces of wedge impressions 
in the deep break before ibila that might suggest the sign 558. 

1° The following possibilities of a restoration may, however, be men- 
tioned: “beloved priestess of (the god) ..., her ... and son”; “the 
beloved priestess who ...s for him (= Sin-magir) and for his brothers(?) 
and sons(?)”; the beloved priestess ..., the ... of his son.” But for none 
of these suggestions can an exact parallel be found in the inscriptions. 
The words -ibila-na-ge conclude the subject chain beginning with 
nu-tti-up-tum; they represent the genitive ibila-n(i)-ak, “of his 
(her) son,” plus subject-e. 
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WEN TA-YA: THE FIRST RECORDER OF T‘ANG 
HISTORY 


WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ONE OF THE turning points in Chinese history came in 617 a. p. 
with the Duke of T‘ang’s campaign from T“ai-yiian in Shansi to 
Ch‘ang-an, the modern Sianfu, in Shensi. The empire of the short- 
lived Sui dynasty, which had reunited the whole of China for the 
first time in many years and had started a period of great cultural 
development, was rapidly disintegrating. Bandits and rebels had 
already gained control of large sections of the country. But it was 
reserved for the Duke of T‘ang, Li Yiian, and his second son Li 
Shih-min (T‘ang T‘ai Tsung) to take advantage of this situation 
and to establish a power which would gradually supersede the Sui 
authority and gain control over all sections of the country. Their 
rule was the beginning of the T‘ang dynasty, the “Golden Age” 
of China. 

The Duke of T‘ang and his sons were in a position to make the 
best of the waning power of Sui Yang Ti (604-618). Briefly stated, 
their distinguished ancestry, the current prophecy concerning the 
future success of one of the Li name, their protected geographical 
location in Shansi, and Li Yiian’s personal record of official service 
and recent military success, all aided in making him unusually 
prominent at this time. 

Among the former Sui officials who looked to Li Yiian for 
leadership and flocked to join him even before he began his success- 
ful campaign through Shansi to the Western Capital, Ch‘ang-an, 
was a scholar named Wén Ta-ya fa KH. He accompanied the 
future emperor on his march into Shensi and served him for several 
years in positions of great confidence and responsibility. He was 
with Li Yiian when Ch‘ang-an was captured and he helped to 
arrange the ceremonies at the inauguration of the new dynasty in 
618. 

The Chinese literary works which are most commonly used as 
source materials for the history of this change in dynasty are three 
official dynastic histories: the Sui shu, Sui History or Book of 
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Sui, which was written by men who took part in the founding of 
the T‘ang dynasty within fifty years after the events, and the Chiu 
T‘ang shu and T*ang shu, Old and New Tang Histories, dated 
945 and 1060 respectively, which are based on the official records 
and earlier histories of parts of the T‘ang dynasty. Of these the 
Chiu T‘ang shu is the most important for the events of 617 and 
618. 

To these standard histories must be added the work of Wén 
Ta-ya. In his capacity as official recorder at Li Yiian’s Head- 
quarters he wrote a journal which is generally entitled the Ta 
T‘ang ch‘uang yeh chi chii chu* or Court Journal of the Founding 
of the Great T*ang. This is a chronological resumé of events con- 
cerning Li Yiian and his founding of the dynasty from 615 up 
to the proclaiming of the new emperor. It differs in many im- 
portant details from the narratives of the standard dynastic his- 
tories. Of especial significance is the fact that it makes out Li 
Yiian to be the real leader and gives little to indicate that his son 
Li Shih-min was particularly important. 

Most later accounts of the founding of the T‘ang dynasty whether 
in Chinese or in western languages are based on the dynastic his- 
tories and stress the importance of Li Shih-min. This is done in 
spite of the fact that the Court Journal of Wén Ta-ya is recognized 
by Chinese scholars as containing reliable historical material. 
Hence there is a need for a critical study of this book in order that 
we may get a true understanding of the events which took place 
when the Duke of T“ang rebelled and took over the central authority 
at Ch‘ang-an. 

At the commencement of each of the three chapters of the Court 
Journal and immediately following the title itself, the author is 
referred to in this way: “ Written by the T‘ang minister, ta hsing 
t‘ai of Shan-tung tao PRIEIE KAS, Great State Pillar, Duke of 
Lo-p‘ing chiin and of the State’s Beginning, Wén Ta-ya.” The 
titles “ Great State Pillar” (shang chu kuo) and “ Duke of the 
State’s Beginning ” (k‘ai kuo kung) were both honorary titles in- 
dicating his participation in the founding of the new dynasty. 

The official biography of Wén Ta-ya is to be found in both of 
the T‘ang histories. The version of the New Tang History is 
obviously based on what had previously been written in the Old 
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T‘ang History and hence the newer history is used here chiefly as 
a check in translating the older version. 

The following is a translation of the biography of Wén Ta-ya 
from the Chiu Tang shu, ch. 61, pp. 1a-1b™ (parallel account in 
T‘ang shu, ch. 91, pp. 1a-1b): 


Translation 


Wén Ta-ya, tzii Yen-hung #4), was a man of Ch‘i if in T‘ai- 
yiian. His father was [Wén] Chiin-yu ##&.? Under the Northern 
Ch‘i he was a Scholar-Official of the Wén lin Academy HEE. 
Under the Sui [dynasty] he was ssii-ma of Sstii chou jg JH [in 
present Kiangsu]. At the end of Ta Yeh [reign-period of Sui Yang 
Ti 605-617] he was Secretary in the Board of Justice [ssi li ts‘ung 
shih FJ REA]. When he saw that the Sui government was daily 
becoming more confused he excused himself on account of illness 
and retired from office. 

[Wén] Ta-ya by nature was most filial. In his youth he was 
fond of learning, and for able accomplishment his reputation was 
well known. [The 7“ang shu version here adds: (Wén Ta-ya) with 
his younger brothers Yen-po #£f@* and Ta-yu %F were all well 
known. When Hsieh Tao-héng i @ (an official under the North- 
ern Ch‘i, Northern Chou, and Sui dynasties; Sui shu, ch. 57) saw 
them he sighed in admiration and said: “All three men indeed 
have the abilities of high ministers.” (This passage appears to be 
adapted from the Chiu T‘ang shu biography of Wén Yen-po; ch. 
61, p. 2a.) ] 

[Wén Ta-ya] held office under the Sui as Scholar-Official of the 
Eastern Palace [i.e. at the court of the Heir Apparent, who was 
at this time Yang Yung, a prince opposed and superseded by the 
Emperor Yang Ti] and as District Marshal of Ch‘ang-an. On 
account of mourning for his father he retired from office. Later on 
because the empire was disturbed he did not [again] seek to hold 
office. 





18 T‘ung wén shu chii photo-lithographic reprint of the Ch‘ien Lung palace 
edition of 1739, Shanghai, 1884. 

2 T‘ang shu ch. 91, p. la, gives an same pronunciation. Chiu Tang 
shu chiao k‘an chi ch. 34, p. 15b, considers fk a mistake. 

* His recorded tei Ta-lin KE may possibly have been his real given 
name. 
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When Kao Tsu [Li Yiian] was in charge of the garrison at T“ai- 
yian he greatly honored [Wén Ta-ya]. When the “ Righteous 
Troops ” rose [in revolt], he brought in [Wén Ta-ya] to act as 
Staff Officer in charge of Records [chi shih tsan chiin #2 #RH | at 
the Generalissimo’s Headquarters. He had special control of official 
documents. At the time of the abdication and succession [i.e. of 
the last Sui emperor, Yang Yu (Sui Kung Ti 617-618), and Li 
Yiian (T‘ang Kao Tsu) respectively] he and the Staff Officer in 
charge of Interdepartmental Affairs [ssi lu (tsan chiin) FURR 
(#8) ]* Tou Wei and the Chief Registrar [chu po 7H] Ch‘én 
Shu-ta P§ 43 together arranged the ceremonies. 

During the first year of Wu Té [618] he was transferred to be 
Vice-President of the Department of the Imperial Chancellory 
[huang mén shih lang #PSFRRH]. His younger brother [Wén] 
Yen-po became Vice-President of the Department of the Grand 
Imperial Secretariat [chung shu shih lang 4 @fHRH]. The pair 
occupied positions of close intimacy [with the Emperor Kao Tsu] 
and in [Imperial] deliberations they were honored. Kao Tsu in a 
relaxed mood spoke [to them] and said: “When I raised the 
Righteous Army at Chin-yang, it was only by means of you [two].” 

After this he was transferred to the Board of Public Works. He 
was promoted to be ta hsing t‘at of Shan-tung tao and President of 
the Board of Public Works. 

On account of the Yin Heir Apparent [Li Chien-ch‘éng] and 
Prince Ch‘ao-tz‘i [Li Yiian-chi] [these two were plotting against 
their brother Li Shih-min] Tai Tsung [i.e Li Shih-min] ordered 
[Wén] Ta-ya to take charge of the garrison at Lo-yang so as to 
anticipate [their] rebellion. [Wén] Ta-ya several times arranged 
secret plans and [thereby] received much official approval and re- 
wards. When T‘ai Tsung came to the throne he was successively 
transferred to be President of the Board of Rites and invested as 
Duke of the state of Li RBA. 

When [Wén] Ta-ya was about to rebury his paternal grand- 
father, the diviners said: “ Burial at this place harms the elder 
brother and brings happiness to the younger.” 

Ta-ya said: “If this brings about my younger brother’s ever- 













































* The full title with the last two characters added is given in Tou Wei’s 
biography, Chiu T‘ang shu, ch. 61, p. 6a. 
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lasting prosperity, I shall die with a smile on my lips.” The 
burial was finished. After a little more than a year he died. His 
posthumous name was Hsiao # [meaning “ Filial ”]. 

He wrote “The Court Journal of the Founding [of the Great 
T‘ang|” in three chapters #. 

In Yung Hui 5th year [654, the 5th year of the T‘ang emperor 
Kao Tsung] he was posthumously entitled: Right Vice-President 
of the Department of State Affairs [shang shu yu p‘u shé HBF 


Rit). 


This concludes the Chiu T‘ang shu biography. 

There are a few further but mostly unimportant references to 
Wén Ta-ya in the early literature. Other biographies in Chiu 
T‘ang shu ch. 61 give statements containing no additional informa- 
tion and the section on bibliography merely states his authorship 
of the Court Journal as it appears in his biography.’ Other items 
concerning Wén Ta-ya are contained in various Sung dynasty 
works: the T“ang hui yao, ch. 79, p. 18a; the T“ai p‘ing yii lan, ch. 
221; the Tzi chih tung chien of Ssti-ma Kuang, ch. 184, p. 2b; 
and the 7's‘é fu yiian kueti, ch. 782, p. 15b. These four all appear 
to be citations from the Chiu T“ang shu biography and are im- 
portant only inasmuch as they present variant readings of the 
original. 

The Ts‘é fu yiian kuei is a collection of early documents pub- 
lished in 1013. Among them, in the section on “ National History, 
(List of) Selected Works,” is also included an item which throws a 
different light on one of the points in which we are most interested, 
the writing of the Court Journal. This is the statement: “ Wén 
Ta-ya was President of the Board of Rites; he wrote The Annals 
of the Establishment of the Present Ruler in his Royal Estate 
(Chin Shang wang yeh chi 4 | E3 RE) in six chapters.”* This 
helps to confirm the authorship of Wén Ta-ya and from the un- 
usual wording of the title one is led to believe that the Court 
Journal was written during the reign of T‘ang Kao Tsu, i.e. Li 
Yiian, as emperor and before he abdicated the throne to his son 
Li Shih-min. 





5 Chiu Tang shu, ch. 46 A, p. 31b. 
* 7 s'é fu yiian kuei (1814 edition), ch. 556, p. 14a. 
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Another reference also indicates the early writing of the Court 
Journal and gives us what perhaps may have been the manuscript 
title while the events were being recorded and even before Li Yiian 
ascended the throne. In the New Revised Gazetteer of the District 
of Ch%t (this Ch‘i was the native home of Wén Ta-ya), our scholar- 
official’s biography is found in the section on “local worthies ” and 
has been compared with the biographies in the dynastic histories.’ 
It is identical in every way with the version of the New T‘ang 
History except that the latter does not contain any reference to the 
Court Journal while at the end of the biography in the gazetteer 
is added this sentence: “ He wrote the Official Annals of the Great 
Chancellor, the Prince of T‘ang (Chu Ta ch‘éng hsiang Tang 
wang kuan shu chi 37 IRA EEE BB).” These personal titles 
were those assumed by Li Yiian a week after he had taken Ch‘ang-an 
and at the time when he set up the boy Yang Yu as a puppet 
emperor, that is six months before he actually became emperor 
himself. 

The various problems connected with the Court Journal cannot 
be fully discussed at this time. But it may be pertinent in con- 
nection with Wén Ta-ya’s biography to add a little of what later 
scholars have thought about the date of his book. In a post-face 
to a Ming edition of the Court Journal the Ming scholar Hu Chén- 
héng #93} says that it was probably written while Li Chien-ch‘éng 
(Li Shih-min’s elder brother) was Heir Apparent, that is during 
the period 618-626, the reign of Li Yiian as emperor.* This also is 
the generally accepted opinion among Chinese scholars of the 
present day,—that Wén Ta-ya’s book in its present form is an 
authentic document of the reign of T‘ang Kao Tsu. 

Wén Ta-ya could not have written much later than this time 
for he probably died within the next ten years, i.e. during the first 
part of the reign of T‘ang Tai Tsung. We have no dates either 
for his birth or his death and can only calculate them from what 
we know about his younger brother Wén Yen-po. The latter died 
in 637 A. D. at the age of sixty-four according to Chinese reckoning.° 
Hence he was born in 574 and his older brother some time prior 
to that date. Wén Ta-ya is not mentioned in the T‘ang annals for 





7 Hsin hsiu Ch‘i hsien chih i 5 HS PRE (1882), ch. 7, pp. 24a-25a. 
® Chin tai pi shu RE Collection 10, Volume CX, Postface 3. 


* Chiu Tang shu, ch. 61, p. 3b, and ch. 3, p. 8a. 
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the reign of T‘ai Tsung or his successor Kao Tsung and so any 
reckoning concerning his death must be based on the details of his 
biography and the dates of his brother. From the anecdote about 
the reburial of his grandfather and the prophecy of his brother’s 
prosperity followed by Wén Ta-ya’s death a year later it is probable 
that Wén Yen-po was still alive when the prophecy was made. The 
other brother, Ta-yu, had died in 618.*° Hence Wén Ta-ya probably 
died some time between his last appointments, which were made 
after Tai Tsungs’s accession in 626, and the death of Yen-po 
in 637. 

Our scholar-official may then have died about the same time as 
his former master the first T‘ang emperor whose death came in 
635 nine years after his abdication of the throne. Their lives were 
bound together in many ways and to the extent that Li Yiian is an 
important figure in Chinese history so also must Wén Ta-ya’s 
career be understood. 

The latter’s importance and that of his Court Journal is enhanced 
by the fact that he himself was a participant in the founding of 
the new dynasty. He was among the Shansi group of Sui officials 
who were with Li Yiian at the very start of the T‘ang rebellion. 
As Recorder and keeper of official documents at the Duke of Tang’s 
headquarters Wén Ta-ya was on the inside of what was happening 
and Li Yiian himself later referred to him as an important member 
of those who shared in the responsibility for the success of the 
whole enterprise. At the time when he probably was finishing his 
account of the founding he was an official of high standing at the 
court and was personally trusted not only by the first emperor 
Kao Tsu but by his successor T‘ang T‘ai Tsung. 

Such was the man who officially recorded the beginnings of 
T‘ang history. 





Chiu T*ang shu, ch. 61, p. 4b. 
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SOME DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE NORTHWARD 
PROGRESS OF LEVI 


Leroy WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THAT THERE ever was a secular tribe of Levi remains largely a 
matter of conjecture. Certain it is that no existing tradition repre- 
sents the Levites either as seeking to conquer a home for themselves 
or as occupying territory which they themselves had won. The out- 
come of that question need not concern the present discussion. 

That the Levites, however, came to a pre-eminence throughout 
Israel, which made them unique among the tribes, is not a matter 
of controversy. Tradition says that their prestige was outstanding 
before the days of the monarchy. We know of them principally by 
their priestly prerogatives, which came to a complete formal tri- 
umph in the program of Deuteronomy. 

Two things lend an abiding interest, especially to their earlier 
history. One is that the Levites are recognized as the formal 
sponsors and promoters of the leadership of Moses, the other that 
they are the advocates of the religion of Yahweh, and thus their 
growing ascendency becomes only another way of gauging the rise 
of Yahweh worship to a place of dominance in Israel. Further- 
more, that this would ever have come about without them seems 
highly improbable. 

The process by which this result was achieved is nowhere clearly 
revealed. There are hints such as are found in Judges 17, which 
give insight in individual instances, though as in the reference just 
cited, the things that are assumed are often more fundamental than 
what is stated. For example, how the Levites had gained such a 
reputation in the period of the Judges remains a matter of specula- 
tion. Other unsolved problems such as their form of organization, 
how they became attached to Judah, how they were related to 
Moses, and how they became Yahweh worshippers need not detain 
us at this point. 

Assuming their nomadic southern origin and their devotion to 
Yahweh, we are here primarily concerned with their progress 
northward into the settled land of Palestine. It is evident at once 
that this cannot be conceived in tribal terms. It appears to corre- 
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spond more nearly to modern religious propaganda, except that the 
Levite missionaries seem to become the sole custodians of the new 
cult. Back of this lies the traditional assumption that the Yahweh 
religion gradually displaced other religions in Palestine, as Israel 
gradually displaced other people. We know this picture to be false 
so far as Israel and the Canaanites were concerned. Israel’s tri- 
umph was rather its amalgamation with other racial stock. What 
happened in the corresponding development of the Levites has not 
been clearly demonstrated. First of all our sources are less explicit 
on this point and it has seemed quite natural to assume that the 
Levites gradually took over all priestly functions. 

This conclusion overlooks two basic facts: first, since the Canaan- 
ites were not wiped out, so neither were their local priesthoods. 
Our only cause for wonderment is what could have become of them; 
secondly, at the very point where the triumph of the Levites is 
complete, namely, in the formula of Deuteronomy that “ all Levites 
are priests and all priests Levites,” it is also equally clear that their 
predominant religion was not Yahwehism but Canaanite Baalism, 
and hence the demand for the Deuteronomic reform. This would 
be inexplicable on any theory of displacement of race or religion 
and requires a different conception of their history. 

Much welcome light has been thrown on this problem by a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the traditional genealogies of the Levites 
(“ Die Levitischen Uberlieferungen des A. T.s,” von K. Méhlen- 
brink, ZAW 11. 184-230) which were early articulated as a part of 
the genealogical scheme of the twelve tribes. As M@éhlenbrink has 
forcefully pointed out, this material is very heterogeneous and can- 
not be wrought into a single unified system. It is possible, how- 
ever, to establish stratification of sources and thus to distinguish 
earlier and later stages. In general, as in the other patriarchal 
families, order of descent indicates social rank at the time of 
compilation. 

The things that chiefly interest us in this connection are the 
earliest scheme of Levitical genealogy and its probable dating. 
This is now found in Numbers 26:58 (LXX, and cf. Exodus 
6: 16-19): “These are the families of Levi; the families of the 
Libnites, the families of the Hebronites, the families of the Korah- 
ites, the families of the Mushites.” 

The verse occurs in a chapter that uniformly expresses its genea- 
logical material in a form (viz. as gentilics) that suggests its early 
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origin. Verse 58 is cest in the same mould, but at the same time, 
in substance, it stands (minus the last clause) entirely independent 
of its context, and although all its elements occur in other Levitical 
genealogies, its family relationships are so different that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize the verse with its immediate context or with any 
other Levitical genealogy. This scheme is accordingly one that could 
scarcely have been formulated after the other existing systems had 
been arranged, while from its content its early primitive character 
is obvious. 

In form Levi here consists of four clan families. They might 
all have been arranged as descendants of Levi, but such is not the 
scheme. On the other hand, in the corresponding list in Exodus 6, 
those four appear not as gentilics (clan families) but as persons, 
and three along with others, are declared to be grandsons of Levi, 
while the fourth is made a great grandson. 

Of our primary group, the first two are identifiable locally with 
the Judean towns of Libnah (on Libni as “ white,” cf. Mohlen- 
brink, op. cit., p. 196?) and Hebron. The second pair cannot be 
identified with any definite place, though one can be located region- 
ally. Here Korhi gives us Korah, a name that shifts widely in the 
genealogies and is entirely absent from some lists. Its early dis- 
appearance is accounted for in the legendary narrative of Num- 
bers 16. The southern origin of the name is strongly supported, 
since Korah was one of the sons of Esau that “ were born to him in 
the land of Canaan” (Genesis 36: 5, 14). Or, with I Chronicles 
2:42, he was a son of Hebron, i. e. Calebite in origin and therefore 
located in the neighborhood of Hebron. Many modern scholars 
(cf. ZAW 11. 1967) have been convinced that in the Mushites we 
have the Levitical group which championed the cause of Moses. 

If these four classifications constitute the earliest known com- 
ponents of Levi, as seems highly probable, it becomes evident at 
once that the first three are indigenous appellatives of local priest- 
hoods, whether Judean or Edomite, that had taken on the epithet 
“Levite.” This leaves only the Mushites as the original Israelite 
Levites and they must be found here or not at all. Moreover such a 
possibility cannot be denied.” 





1 Libni rather than Libnah is preserved in Exodus 6: 17, since the latter 
would have suggested not a son but a daughter. 

2Qn Mushi as the gentilic of Moses (Mosheh) cf. Zuph and Zophai, I 
Chronicles 6: 26, 36. 
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While this greatly reduces the primary nucleus it also vastly 
simplifies the problem. The historic Levites are precisely defined 
by their relation to Moses. This result gains support and clarity 
from the only description we possess of the Levites’ championship 
of Moses against a rival cult (Exodus 32: 26-9). That scene dis- 
tinctly gives the impression that the Levites not only took up the 
cause of Moses, but in doing so turned violently against members 
of their own kin (v. 29). It would appear then that only a mi- 
nority of the earlier Levites joined forces with Moses. It would 
therefore have been particularly fitting that those who did should 
have been designated as the Mosaic Levites, i. e. the Mushites, 
Something which Moses communicated to them and which they 
promulgated, made both him and them renowned ever after. That 
thing, we believe, included the Yahweh cult and perhaps the oracle 
of the sacred lot. 

As for the date of this earliest grouping, Méhlenbrink has sug- 
gested the broad probability that it was formulated between the 
time of Deborah and the kingdom of David. I believe that we can 
easily be considerably more explicit. At the time, the formal north- 
ern progress of the Levites had scarcely advanced beyond the east 
and west line of Hebron-Lachish. It was therefore very probably 
before the capture of Jerusalem by David and the establishment of 
Yahweh worship there. But the fact that Libnah precedes Hebron 
makes it highly probable that our list was formulated before David 
became king of Hebron, since after that event the priesthood of 
Hebron would certainly have been in the ascendancy and would 
have insisted upon its own primacy. Hence our list should be at 
least as early as the reign of Saul. By that time Yahweh worship 
had penetrated Ephraim and had spread to the Nebi’im. Shiloh 
was a center of Yahweh worship but the priesthood of Eli had 
probably not yet assumed Levitical status. 

The order of the four divisions in our list is striking and pre- 
supposes a considerable lapse of time. Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing thing is that Libnah should ever have been first. But its early 
outstanding importance is to be seen from the fact that to it was 
once ascribed a king of its own (Joshua 10: 29), and also from its 
relation to the royal family of Judah as late as the days of Zede- 
kiah (2 Kings 24:18). Its affinity and sympathy with the South 
and with Edom and its spirit of independence are evident from its 
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revolt against Judah at the time of the rebellion of Edom (2 Kings 
8:22). 

Sufficient time was indeed required for the transformation or at 
least the inoculation of the local priesthoods of the Korahites and 
those of the larger towns of Hebron and Libnah with the Yahweh 
cult and further to allow a period of growth and development, to 
permit the stronger town priesthoods to take the lead to such an 
extent, that the original Moasic group could have fallen back into 
a position of relative insignificance at the very end. 

The bearing of this analysis is twofold. In the first place, look- 
ing forward, it makes clear for the first time the process by which 
the Levites became a part of what was to be Judah under Davidic 
rule. They were in fact an important element in its making, sup- 
plying as they did a somewhat extensive religious integration. And 
likewise they were strongly ensconced in Hebron before it became 
the capital; with David’s expanding rule, their formal progress 
northward was inevitable. 

Secondly, looking backward, this analysis has an important bear- 
ing upon the earlier status of the Levites. It has been repeatedly 
urged that the Levites were the only tribe that was in Egypt, 
partly if not largely because of the number of Egyptian proper 
names in the Levitical genealogies (Meek, Hebrew Origins, p. 32). 
Our results leave none to be considered in the oldest list. The 
name Moses, though Egyptian, raises no problem in the region 
south of Palestine, since it was known in the period concerned (to 
be sure in a compound form) both at the frontier of Egypt and as 
far north as Gaza (Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, p. 
228). Moreover, Moses was not a Levite according to our oldest 
available sources, though the Levites later made him their honorary 
ancestor. 

Of the remaining eight names cited by Meek, Noth (Die Israe- 
litischen Personennamen 68 regards six as Egyptian. Méhlenbrink 
would allow most of these to come from the period of the divided 
monarchy, but with the possibility that one or more (e. g. Assir, 
found only in P and the Chronicler) may be of postexilic origin. 
The later accretion*® of Akkadian (Hur, so Noth), Arabic 





*The argument from the presence of Egyptian proper names among the 
Levites, and their absence from the other tribes to show that the Levites 
alone were in Egypt seems to prove overmuch. It requires that the Levites 
tarried not only in the Wady Tumilat (Goshen), which is the view of our 
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(Merari, so Noth), and Egyptian proper names appears to be more 
especially a Palestinian phenomenon that has its explanation in 
external rather than internal relations with Egypt and other lands, 

The more precise problem is, why should people in Palestine at 
that time have adopted Egyptian or other foreign names. Priests 
might have been more apt to do so because of their wider contacts 
and knowledge, but it was not confined either to priests or Levites 
or limited to Egyptian, as the names Putiel, Aaron, Moses, Hur, 
and Merari appear to indicate. 

The origin of the Levites remains in obscurity ; and likewise their 
relation to Egypt, if any, is equally hidden from us. As the bear- 
ers of Yahweh worship, their northward progress is seen to have 
actually been the spread of a cult tradition, rather than the exten- 
sion of a tribal group or a special class, and shows the earliest 
historic form of the Yahweh faith to have been primarily a priestly 
religion. 





oldest source (J), but they must have dwelt for perhaps generations in 
Egypt proper, so as to have intermarried and learned the Egyptian lan- 
guage. But if they had known things Egyptian so well they should have 
shown knowledge, now lacking, of much more than proper names after they 
came out. 

The extent of Egyptian names among the Levites is best appraised in 
detail. (1) Putiel is a Semitic hybrid (Eg.-Semitic) and Noth properly 
excludes it from the Levites. Putiel was the father-in-law of Eleazer 
(Exodus 6: 25) and although his name occurs only here, there is no more 
reason for thinking him a Levite than in the similar case of Aminadab 
and Nashon (v. 23), who are elsewhere listed as Judeans (1 Ch. 2: 10, 
Ruth 4: 19-20). He is not assigned to any tribe but is assumed to be 
an Israelite. (2) Hur is included by Meek as Egyptian, following Spiegel- 
berg (OLZ 9. 109), but Noth refers this to Akkadian huru “kind.” There 
were however several persons of this name. Noth emphasizes the Midianite 
chieftain (Num. 31:8; Josh. 13:21). There was also the contemporary 
of Moses (Ex. 17: 10, 12, ete.) and the skilled artifices (Ex. 35: 30), who 
in 1 Ch. 4: 1 is a Judahite, but in 1 Ch. 2: 19 a Calebite. I find no Levite 
of that name. (3) Merari is regarded by Noth as Arabic rather than 
Egyptian (op. cit., p. 225). (4) Aaron’s name is included, though opinion 
is divided as to its Egyptian origin. In any case, he was not originally a 
Levite and stands in sharp antithesis to them as late as Ex. 32, as the 
champion of the northern bull cult. (Gressmann, Moses und Seine Zeit, 
p. 218.) (5, 6)The names of the brothers Hophni and Phineas (1 Sam. 
1:3) are recognized as Egyptian, but no tradition certifies them to be 
Levitical. If there is a presumption that this was once expressed in the 
text, at any rate if true it was probably of post-Davidie origin (see 
above). (7) The name Pashhur is first attested in the days of Jeremiah 


(Jer. 20: 1-3). 





THE LEMON IN ASIA AND EUROPE 


Haroutp W. GLIpDEN 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, PRINCETON 


THE STATEMENT is frequently made that the lemon is a native 
of Arab lands, though when all the evidence is considered there is 
little or nothing which gives justification for this view. In the 
first place, all the Arabic names for citrus fruits are of foreign 
origin: these include ndranj (bitter or Seville orange, from Skt. 
naraiga), burtugin (sweet orange, from the name Portugal), and 
utrunj, turunj, etc. (citron, Citrus medica). This last appears in 
post-Biblical Jewish Aramaic as etrdgd, etriingd (an affected pro- 
nunciation), etrigd, etrdg, and t¢rdga@;* the quotable Syriac forms 
are atrog and atroga. These variations in consonantism and 
vocalism, as well as the non-Semitic form of the word, stamp it as 
a borrowing from an outside source, most probably a Middle Persian 
*atring (cf. the arabicized NP utrunj). In view of the priority 
of the Aramaic forms it is quite possible that the Arabic are, as 
Fraenkel * believes, derived from them rather than directly from 
the Persian. The Persian derivation of the Aramaic held by 
Dalman (op. cit.) is moreover corroborated by the Latin name for 
the fruit, citrus medica, as well as by the Syriac hazird mddaya. 

Secondly, no Arabic author, as far as I can discover, says that 
any species of the genus Citrus is native to the Arabian peninsula. 
Al-Hamdani (+ 945-6), himself of South Arabian origin, in his 
Iklil,s which treats of the history and antiquities of South Arabia, 
suggests a systematic importation of all kinds of fruit from India 
to South Arabia even in pre-Islamic times. His statements are 
given strength by Bent’s account‘ of the district around Dhofar 





1Gustaf Dalman, Aramiisch-neuhebréisches Handwérterbuch, 2nd ed. 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1922). M. Jastrow (A Dictionary of the Targumim, 
London and New York, 1903) would derive etrég from térag-sdrag, to be 
bright, regarding sdrag as a Saf. of hdrag, to break through. This tortured 
etymology completely breaks down when %rdgd, s¢raggd, of which this 
supposed verb is the denominative, is seen in its true light as a Persian 
loan-word; cf. NP chirdagh. 

2 Die aramdischen Fremdwérter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), p. 139. 

8 Ed. A. Karmali (Baghdad, 1931), pp. 32, 182. 

‘“ Exploration of the Frankincense Country, South Arabia,” Geographical 
Journal, VI (1895), p. 114. 
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(Zafar), which was the center of trade between Hadramaut and 
India, especially Baroch, in the period around the beginning of the 
Christian era: “ Along the whole line from Ra’s Risut to Mirbat 
are many groves of coconut palms... in the gardens we find many 
of the products of India flourishing, namely, the plantain [ Ar. 
mawz, from Skt. moca], the papaya, mulberries [Ar. tat, from 
Pers. ; Skt. tida, tila, is a 1. w. from Pers.] melons, chilis, brinjoles 
and fruits and vegetables of various descriptions.” The first Muslim 
author who mentions the lemon ( 43 | gon) » pronounced in classical 
Arabic either liminah or laymiinah, the -ah being the feminine 
singular ending) leaves little doubt that it was not a fruit familiar 
to the Arabs of his day and ascribes it explicitly to al-Mansirah, 
a port and southernmost Muslim outpost in Sindh: “ They have the 
sugar cane, and in their lands is a fruit the size of an apple which is 
called the &3yo~J ; it is sour and very acid (4d ,os)) WO Ao le).” 
Ibn-Hawgal’s (mid 10th century) notice may be passed over, since 
he merely repeats what al-Istakhri says. 

By far the most comprehensive account of the lemon in Arabic 
sources is the treatise of the Jewish physician ibn-Jami‘, a member 
of Saladin’s (1171-93) court and one of the most respected prac- 
titioners of his day. His dissertation on the lemon was one of his 
best-known works,® and though now lost in the original has been 
fortunately preserved in an in extenso quotation in ibn-al-Baytar’s 
(+ 1248) Al-Kitab al-Jaimi fi al-Adwiyah al-Mufradat,’ a well- 
known pharmacopoeic work: “ Le limon se compose de trois parties 
qui différent de qualités d’emploi: l’écorce, la pulpe (ou la partie 
acide) et les grains. L’écorce, quand on la mfache, a beaucoup 
d’amertume, une légére dcreté et une astringence latente. Elle a, 
de plus, une aromaticité manifeste, ce qui prouve qu’elle est d’une 
chaleur * 4 peu prés tempérée et d’une sécheresse évidente. Elle 
est chaude au commencement et séche 4 la fin du second degré. 
En vertu de son amertume, de son astringence et de son aromaticité, 





5 Al-Istakhri (first half 10th century), Masdlik al-Mamalik, ed. M. J. 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1870), p. 173. 

* Ibn-abi-Usaybi‘ah, ‘Uyin al-Anbd’ fi Tabaqat al-Atibba’ (Cairo, 1882), 
p- 115. 

™Tr. Leclere in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, XXVI (1883), pt. 1, pp. 255-62. Sontheimer’s translation is 
inaccurate. 

® This and following similar terms are used in the sense of the old Greek 


humoral pathology. 
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elle fortifie ’estomac. Elle a la propriété d’exciter l’appétit, d’aider 
a la digestion, de parfumer Vhaleine, d’exciter et d’assainir les 
viscéres, de fortifier le coeur et de rectifier les humeurs malsaines. 
C’est aussi un antidote contre l’action des poisons et des baves 
infectées de virus. Voila pourquoi elle est considérée comme 
médicament. Comme aliment, elle est indigeste, passe lentement 
et nourrit peu, ce qui tient 4 ce qu’étant dure et résistante, elle est 
difficile & macher. Sa saveur et son odeur persistent longtemps 
dans les viscéres. Le limon est juteux. On le mange aprés l’avoir 
dépouillé de son écorce extérieure et jaune, jusqu’a ce qu’il soit mis 
au nu et recouvert seulement de cette pellicule mince et blanche 
qui ressemble a celle de ’oeuf. On peut l’exprimer aussi en con- 
servant son écorce.” He continues with mention of its use as an 
agent in bleaching the skin and in cleaning copper, while medici- 
nally it was employed as a specific against excessive bile, nausea, 
serpent and scorpion bites, and as a substitute for vinegar; many 
of these uses are still common. Reference is also made to al-limiin 
al-murakkab, or lemon grafted to the citron tree. 

Jacques de Vitry (+ 1240),° bishop of Acre, describes a fruit 
common in Palestine which is certainly Citrus medica limon: 
“Sunt praeterea aliae arbores fructus acidos, pontici videlicit 
saporis, ex se procreantes, quos appellant limones. Quorum succo 
in aestate cum carnibus & piscibus libentissimé utuntur, ed quod 
sit frigidus & exsiccans palatum, & provocans appetitum.” The 
use of the juice of the lemon as a condiment is characteristic of this 
fruit in contradistinction to the citron. The well-known geographer 
Yaqiit (+ 1229)?° makes special notice of the abundance of both 
lemons and citrons growing in the Wadi al-Jarmagq, in the district 
of Sidon. 

In his Kitab Athar al-Bilid wa-Akhbar al-Ibad, Zakariya’ 
ibn-Muhammad al-Qazwini (+ 1283) says that “ Al-Mansirah is a 
well-known city in Sindh... In it there are two fruits not found 
in any other city: one of them is the 4.) [in classical Arabic 
pronounced lima or laymi], which is the size of an apple.” 
Ibn-al-Wardi (+ 1457)** notes that “The (40) [limiin, laymin] 





®°“ Historia Hierosolimitana,” in J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos 


(Hanau, 1611), p. 1099. 
10 Kitab Mu'‘jam al-Buldan, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, II (Leipzig, 1867), p. 64. 
11 Ed. Wiistenfeld (Géttingen, 1848), p. 83. 

12 Kharidat al-‘Aj@’ib wa-Faridat al-Ghara’ib (Cairo, 1302), p. 106. 
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is an Indian plant which does not grow well and flourish except in 
hot countries.” The rest of his notice is a repetition of its medicinal 
properties as given by ibn-Jami‘. 

The citron, which ibn-Jami* and others clearly distinguish from 
the lemon was, as we have seen, known to the Arabs under the name 
utrunj, turunj, etc. Lane defines this as “A certain fruit, well 
known, plentiful in the land of the Arabs, but not growing wild 
[of the species citrus medica, or citron, of which there are two 
varieties in Egypt; one the form of the lemon, but larger, called 
Gos ro (native citron) ; the other, ribbed, and called ore cy) . 
according to Golius, citrons of a large size, which have a sweeter peel 
than others, and are of a size nearly equal to that of a melon:]...” 
The route by which a certain variety of citron and the orange 
reached the West is given by al-Mas‘idi (+ 956) in his Muraj al- 
Dhahab:** “In like manner trees of the orange and of the round 
citron were imported from the land of India after the year 300 [of 
the Hijrah] and cultivated in ‘Uman.** Then they were brought 
to al-Basrah, al-‘Iraq and Syria until they became plentiful in 
people’s houses in Tarsus and other localities on the Syrian frontier 
and in Antioch and the coastlands of Syria, Palestine and Egypt; 
before this they were entirely unknown. But they lost the pleasant 
winy aroma and good color they had in India, owing to the lack of 
the air, soil, water and peculiar properties of that land.” It is very 
likely that the lemon, too, reached Palestine and Syria by this 
route.*® 

It appears from the adduced passage from al-Istakhri that di y0,J 
(of which 90.) is the collective) is the oldest quotable form of 
the word for lemon in Arabic. The spelling 4..J is also old, 
though apparently somewhat more common in Persian than in 
Arabic. According to ibn-Hawgal (wrote ca. a.p. 977)?® the 
speech of al-Mansiirah was both Arabic and Sindhi. But Yagqit, 
who in his article on al-Mansirah used al-Istakhri, calls a fruit 
which from the other versions must be the laymiin, [al-thamarah] 





18 Ed. and tr. B. de Meynard and P. de Courteille, II (Paris, 1863), pp. 
438-9. This passage has, owing to the ambiguity of the citron of the French 
translation, often been mistaken as referring to the lemon. 

14 See al-Qazwini, op. cit., p. 186. 

15 Indicated by an anecdote concerning the lemon in al-Qazwini’s ‘Aja’ib 
al-Makhliqat, ed. Wiistenfeld (Géttingen, 1848), p. 266. 

1° Masdlik al-Mamdalik, ed. de Goeje (Leiden, 1872), p. 232. 
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al-bahlawiyah, the Pahlavi (Persian) fruit. Since al-Istakhri no- 
where mentions this fruit as growing in Persia, we must conclude 
that it was brought to Sindh by Persian merchants, and its localiza- 
tion in a maritime trading center such as al-Mansirah leads us to 
suspect that it was brought thither from further east by sea. An 
identical case is that of the Arabic name burtugdn, referred to above, 
which was given to that fruit not because it came from Portugal 
itself, but because it was introduced by Portuguese traders from 
the Far East. 

The Arabic word for lime, limah, is rare and late in literature 
and is cited, among the dictionaries, only by Dozy, whose work is 
composed of such words. The earliest reference to the lime which 
I have been able to find in Arabic writers is in ibn-Battitah’s 
(+1377) Tuhfat al-Nuzzar fi Ghara@’ib al-Am ar wa-Aja@ib al- 
Asfar, 4th impression, III (Paris, 1914), p. 126. In the two pages 
he devotes to the fruits of India here he speaks of the mango and 
says that the Indians preserved it in salt and brine “as the lime 
(lim) and lemon (limin) are pickled in our country.” It is note- 
worthy that he does not mention the lemon along with the fruits of 
India. The lime, it is generally agreed,"’ is a typically Indian fruit, 
and it is undoubtedly from India, or more accurately Ceylon, with 
which the Arabs had commercial relations that antedate even Islam, 
that it passed to the Arabic language. Bonavia ** mentions the name 
lima as applied to a species of Citrus in Ceylon; in Arabic (accord- 
ing to Dozy) lim (sg. limah) means the lime, while lim hulw or 
limjind, and lim qaris mean the sweet orange and lemon (citron) 
respectively. This shows it must have been loosely used in the 
general sense of citrus, somewhat like the French citron. From 
the Arabs the word limah passed on to Europe, where it became 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish lima. English lime, from French 
lime, does not appear until 1638 (Ozford English Dictionary). 
The French word is from Late Provencal limo.® On the other 
hand, Italian limone, Portuguese lima@o and Spanish limén are 
considerably earlier. Middle English 7ymon, from Old French from 
Provencal limoun, occurs as early as ca. 1400. The modern French 





7George Watt, The Commercial Products of India (London, 1908), p. 
326; E. Bonavia, The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons, etc., of India and 
Ceylon (London, 1888), p. 80. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 81-2. 

1°. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der franzésischen Sprache 


(Heidelberg, 1929). 
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blanket use of the term citron for the citron, lemon and lime 
appears to be due to the circumstance that the dialect of the fle de 
France, which forms the basis of modern literary and standard 
spoken French, was affiliated with the dialects of northern France, 
where lemons, and later limes, were so little known that citron was 
felt to suffice for all three. This condition originally existed also 
in English, which at first adopted the French usage, but later rele- 
gated citron to its proper place. Germany, however, which borrowed 
its Citrone, Zitrone *° from Italian before the middle of the six- 
teenth century and was never so active in importing oriental 
foodstuffs as England and Italy, still retains the old ambiguous 
usage. 

About the history of the lemon in India itself: The St. Peters- 
burg Lexicon lists over fifty words which are defined as Citrone, 
Citronenbaum, or varieties thereof. They are nearly all descriptive 
terms, and many have other meanings as well; practically all of 
them are bookish words occurring only in dictionaries. Of all these, 
the only one which could possibly have any connection with the 
Arabic limin, limi, ete. is nimbi and its compounds, which is first 
recorded in the Rajanighantu (dating from 1235-50). This is 300 
years later than the earliest mention of the liminah in Arabic 
literature and about 100 years after the first extensive notice of the 
li-mung in China.** 

Uhlenbeck ** regards nimbi as a “ ganz junge sanscritisierung 
von hind. limi, nimbi ... Derselben quelle entstammen np. limi, 
ete., welche man friiher mit unrecht auf nimba- zuruckgefiihrt hat. 
Der eigentiimliche lautgestaltung von hind. nimba lasst sich durch 
volksetymologische einwirkung von nimbas erklaren.” He regards 
nimbi as a word of Malayo-Polynesian origin and compares Dayak 
limau, Javanese limo, and Malay limau. Turner ** cites Nepali 
nibu or nibu, Kumaoni nimuwd, Assamese nemu, Bengali nebu, 
Oriya nembu, Hindustani ntbu, Panjabi nimbi, Gujarati libu, and 
Marathi nibi. He believes that in Sindhi “it appears to be con- 





2° F, Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 11th ed. 


(Berlin and Leipzig, 1934). 
21 Cf, B. Laufer, “ The Lemon in China and Elsewhere,” JAOS 54 (1934). 


145. 
22 Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wérterbuch der altindischen Sprache, 


2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1898). 
23 R. L. Turner, A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali 


Language (London, 1931), s.v. nibu (p. 346). 
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fused with Sk. nimbah, Azadirachta indica: nimu, limu, but limo, 
lime.” Vullers ** thinks that perhaps Pers. 5...) (limi, limé) may 
be cognate with Skt. nimbika (his nimbhika should be corrected 














ce, to nimbika). To these may be added: Hindi nimbi, nimba, 
7as (which Platts regards as the standard form; he cites also nimi, 
Iso nibi [whence Pushtu nibi, lemon, lime], limi, lemi and lembi.) ; 
le- Bengali lebu; Oriya nimbi; Balochi nima, lima; Kashmiri nyombu 
ed (dat. sg. némbis) ; Santali lembo, with which Bodding *° compares 
- Bengali nimbo, Hindi libi, lema@ and nimbu, and which he appears 
al to consider a loan-word from Hindi nimbi. These forms all seem 
- to be derivable from an original *nimbi meaning lime (thus do 

Wilson and Monier-Williams define Skt. nimbika), but later ap- 
4 plied to the lemon when that became known; the present state of 
" confusion between the lemon and lime in India has been pointed 
: out by Miss Johnson in a recent article in this journal.** The 


Ceylonese word lima (whence probably Arabic limah) is closely 
related to, if not actually borrowed from, Sindhi limé and Hindi 
limi, lemi. 

The Perso-Arabic limi presents a very difficult problem to the 
etymologist. Some Arabic lexicographers ** regard this as arising 
from the dropping of the -n of limin, but it might also be argued 
that it could be a borrowing from Hindi or Sindhi limo, lemi 
(which seems to be the case with Balochi nimi, lima). It is pretty 
clear, however, that the Indian words refer to the lime and not the 
lemon ; moreover, both Hindi and Sindhi cannot be beyond the sus- 
picion of having been influenced by the Persian. Since the lime is 
by common consent native to India, being found in a wild state in 
the forests of the southern slopes of the Himalayas, especially in the 
valleys of Kumaon and Sikkim,”* I should be inclined to regard Ar. 
limah, lime, as of Indian origin (non-Indo-European) and limi 
as possibly so, but more probably a shortening of the Perso- 
Arabic limain.2® It should be noted, moreover, that Persian lima 
is a very widespread word; not only has it been borrowed into 
























*4 Lexicon Persico-Latinum, II (Bonn, 1864). 
25 4 Santal Dictionary (Oslo, 1929). 

26“ The Lemon in India,” JAOS 56 (1936). 47. 

27 Taj al-‘Aris (from al-Jawhari); Muhit al-Muhit. 

*8 Cf. Laufer, op. cit., p. 156, who here mistakes the lime for the lemon. 

*° For dropping of final -n after long vowels in Persian see Paul Horn, 
“Neupersische Schriftsprache,” in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1 
(Strassburg, 1898-1901), p. 58. 
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Arabic, Turkish, and Kurdish as limi, limé, but even made its way 
to China, where it appears as li-mu in the Yiian (Mongol) period. 

Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle * has proposed that the Sanskrit nimbi 
may have come from a Dravidian *limbis, which might be an older 
form of *limbas, the form he assumes for Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Tulu words for lime and lemon. But a better explanation is 
to derive the Dravidian words from Sanskrit, which has loaned for 
example jambhara, lime (see below, p. 000) to this group. Mr. 
Tuttle’s etymology is hypothetical, and whereas his *limbis, *limbas 
are starred forms, the Sanskrit nimbi was in common use. The 
botanical evidence, finally, is against South India as the locale of 
the introduction of the lemon into India. 

The Stlsilat al-Tawarikh ** of abu-Zayd al-Hasan al-Sirafi, the 
first part of which was composed by Sulayman al-Tajir, enumerates 
in this first part, which was written in A. H. 237 (A. D. 851), various 
fruits of India, but says nothing of the lemon. Likewise, in the 
section dealing with China the citron (uwtruj) is mentioned, but not 
the lemon, though the argument e silentio cannot be too heavily 
leaned upon in either case. The Arabic sources, as has been seen, 
localize the lemon in Sindh. Watt (op. cit., p. 325) believes that 
the wild form of the lemon is not known in India. He further says 
that as a rule lemon culture in India is confined to gardens (as it 
was in Arab lands) and is hardly one of the regularly grown fruits 
(p. 326). Miss Johnson (op. cit., pp. 47, 50) agrees that the lemon 
is rare in India and of foreign origin. Dr. Swingle ** also believes 
that the lemon is not native to India, as does Bonavia (op. cit., 
p. 240), at least as far as the name, and thus presumably also the 
fruit, is concerned. From the above material, then, it appears that 
the lemon came to India from some foreign source, and that it was 
brought to Sindh by Persian, possibly non-Muslim, traders in the 
ninth or tenth century. 

The Malay origin of the word for lemon is held by Bonavia 
(op. cit., p. 240), Uhlenbeck (loc. cit.), I. H. Burkill,’* H. Kern,® 





8° Laufer, op. cit., p. 150. 

31 Idem, p. 147, n. 6. 

82 Ed. Reinaud (Paris, 1811). 

83 Tn Helen M. Johnson, op. cit., p. 47, n. 3. 

34 4 Dictionary of the Economic Products of the Malay Peninsula, I 
(London, 1935), p. 569 

85 Art. “Limoen,” Verspreide Geschriften, XII (’s-Gravenhage, 1924), 
pp. 152-3. 
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and T. Tanaka.** Of these, Kern is the only one who approaches 
the problem from a philological standpoint, and he has been severely 
criticized by Laufer (op. cit., p. 156). Kern notes that Hindustani 
has limi and nimbi, while a quasi-Sanskrit nimbika is of late 
occurrence. Nimbiika, he claims, is a Sanskritization of Hindustani 
(sic) nimba, which in turn is a corrupt pronunciation (eene bedor- 
vene witspraak) of limi. According to Kern this word was bor- 
rowed from the speech of the Indian Archipelago and Formosa: 
Ngadju-Dayak has limau, which means citron, lemon or shaddock 
(pompelmoes) ; it is not a Portuguese loan-word, as some dic- 
tionaries say. He states that the form limo appears in the Old 
Javanese Ramayana about 500 years before contact with the Portu- 
guese. The Old Javanese limo, he points out, arose from an older 
limau; therefore limau must have been known in the Indian archi- 
pelago in the early Middle Ages. He cites Formosan rima, 
Sundanese lemo, Balinese limo, Nias dima and Makassar lemo. 
This, however, still makes the first reference to the lemon (if it 
really is the lemon) in Old Javanese literature only about con- 
temporary with its first extensive mention in Chinese works and at 
least a hundred years later than its first citation in Arabic. From 
the list of citrus fruits of Malaya which Burkill ** has compiled it 
is evident that the word limau is used in Malay in the general sense 
of citrus, the varieties being distinguished by the use of qualifiers. 
Following Tanaka, Burkill distinguishes two varieties of lemon: 
C. limon, Burm. he believes to be of Indian origin; he states that 
it has been experimented with in Malaya but that it has no place 
in the markets against the true lime. This is the common, or 
European, lemon. C. limonia, Osbeck, the Canton lemon, he says 
has a name which is “ obviously Malayan in origin,” and suggests 
that the species came from India via Malaysia about 700-900 years 
ago. He adds that races persist in Malaysia. Marsden,** on the 
other hand, lists Jimau and its variant limin as Persian loan-words. 
With regard to the second of these forms he is undoubtedly right, 
since this is typically Islamic; its sole occurrence in India is in the 





36 On Canton Lemon,” Bulteno Scienca de la Fakultato Terkultura, 
Kjaisu Imperia Universitato, Fukuoka, Japanujo (1924-5), p. 125. 

87 An Enumeration of Paramignya, Atalantia and Citrus, found in 
Malaya,” The Gardens Bulletin, Straits Settlements, V, nos. 7-8 (Singapore, 
1931), p. 215 ff. 

88 4 Dictionary of the Malayan Language (London, 1812). 
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Dakhani Hindustani limiin,** where it can only be regarded as a 
loan from Persian. Moreover, Burkill himself is disinclined to 
con“‘der Malaysia as the home of the lemon, whether the Canton 
or the European variety (a distinction which not all botanists agree 
with him and Tanaka in making), and his supposition that it came 
from India we have seen to be unlikely. The widespread occurrence 
of the word limau in the Malayan tongues cannot be taken as posi- 
tive proof that it originally meant lemon, for it is applied to many 
other kinds of citrus fruits, nor that it is even native to these 
languages, since in the last 500 years the word has spread even 
more widely from Arabic to European and American tongues. In 
view of these considerations it is permissible to ask whether the 
Malay use of limau for any variety of Citrus is not analogous with 
the French use of citron for citron, lemon and lime, with the 
modern Indian use of limo for both lemon and lime, and the Indian 
“ pahart nimbu, karna nimbu, meta-limbu and thora-limbu,” all 
meaning lemon (or varieties thereof) .*° 

Watt mentions another name for lemon which he gives as kalambak 
in Arabic and kalinbak in Persian. This must be the kalamba re- 
ferred to by Bonavia,** to whom the meaning is uncertain ; he thinks 
it may be a pumpkin-like citron. Most probably the fruit here meant 
is the carambola (Averrhoa carambola), whose name came into 
English via Portuguese from Marathi karambal, Skt. karmara; the 
Malay kérambil is in all likelihood of Indian origin. Dozy gives the 
Arabic galambaq as being from Malay; the borrowing may have 
taken place via the Persian galanbak. It is not justifiable, however, 
to suppose that this word means lemon in Persian or Arabic; none 
of the lexicons identify it with that fruit. 

To date, the most extensive philological treatment of the history 
of the lemon in China is that of the late Dr. Laufer, whose article 
in this journal has been referred to above. He says that the earliest 
reference to the lemon in Chinese works is in Fan Ch‘eng-ta 
(writing A. D. 1175), who describes it as being of the size of a large 
plum and very sour. The name given to it here is li-mung. Chou 
K‘ii-fei, in a notice of fruits cultivated in southern China in his 
time (1178), makes the same remarks, but adds that it was thought 
to have been introduced by the “southern barbarians.” He also 





8° Duncan Forbes, A Dictionary, Hindustani & English (London, 1866), 
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= Watt, op. cit., p. 325. * Op. cit., p. 243. 
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notes that the people of Canton used its juice as a substitute for 
vinegar and made the fruit itself into a preserve. Dr. Laufer’s 
conclusion is that the form li-mung is phonetically too simple 
“and its congeners of almost identical structure are too widely 
diffused to afford a clue as to the particular nation or country from 
which the southern Chinese may have derived the fruit.” His belief 
is that prior to the twelfth century the lemon must have migrated 
from India to Indo-China and possibly the Malay archipelago (and 
thence to China). But he admits that India is never referred 
to in Chinese sources in connection with the lemon; its culture was 
firmly established in the province of Canton in the twelfth century 
and neither at that nor at any later time do we hear of their im- 
portation into the country. The form li-mu of the Mongol period 
he believes to be based on the Persian limi; it is not listed in any 
of the dictionaries. 

In 1933 there appeared an article by the Chinese botanist Shiu 
Iu-nin (more accurately, Hsiu Yu-ning)*? in which many of 
Tanaka’s assertions concerning the lemon were disputed. Tanaka ** 
had said that the li-mung of the Sung dynasty records, to which he 
gives the name Citrus limonia, Osbeck, and which he regards as of 
the same species as the Otaheite orange, the Khatta orange of India 
and Citrus Volkameriana, was distinct from the common European 
and American lemon, designated by him as Citrus limon, Burm. 
Tanaka pointed out that the former variety was broadly distributed 
in the Himalaya region, being adaptable to all sorts of climate. 
Hsiu questions the distinction made between these two varieties of 
lemon and believes the lemon to have been spread originally in a 
wild state throughout much of the Himalayan area, extending into 
China. He mentions a passage which says that in the fourth year 
of K‘ai-pao (A.D. 971) two bottles of lemon juice were presented 
to the Emperor; this reference is thus 200 years older than the 
earliest given by Laufer. Moreover, it appears doubtful whether 
lemons were introduced into China from Malaya during the Sung 
dynasty, since from this reference lemons must have been popular 
in China at the very beginning of that period. Referring to the 
passage in Chou K‘ii-fei he says, “. . . the fact that the people of 
P‘anyu district, close to Canton, as also the people in wide areas 





42 Temons of Kwangtung with a Discussion Concerning their Origin,” 
Lingnan Science Journal, XII, Supplement (Canton, 1933). 
** Op. cit., p. 125. 
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surrounding, had been commonly using lemons prior to 1174 4. p, 
would make self-evident the fact that lemons were produced on a 
large scale even prior to this time ... Under the circumstances 
it would seem unreasonable to believe that lemons were brought 
into Kwangtung from Malaya during the Sung dynasty ; and if so, 
how would it have been possible for the distribution to have taken 
place on so large a scale? Moreover, how can one account for that 
period of time that should have elapsed before the people had 
worked out the various ways of preparing and preserving these 
fruits for food?” Regarding the wide distribution of the lemon, 
Hsiu states that of about seventy references studied relating to 
Kwangtung, more than thirty have records concerning lemons. The 
distribution of lemons in Kwangtung, according to recent investiga- 
tions, extends over sixty districts; moreover, in seven of these wild 
lemons are found. Hsiu admits that some forms of lemons have 
been brought to Kwangtung for cultivation, but rightly adds that 
from this it does not follow that all lemons in Kwangtung are intro- 
duced. He quotes one Chen Ke-tsung as saying that ning-meng, 
li-meng and li-mu are not even known to exist in Malaya. 

Regarding the “ barbarous south ” of Chou K‘i-fei, Hsiu signifi- 
cantly points out the fact that cultural developments in Kwangtung 
came later than in Central China; during or before the T‘ang (A. p. 
618-906) and Sung (960-1278) dynasties scholars from the “ bar- 
barous south” are very rare, which accounts for the absence of 
literary references to the lemon prior to this period. To the sup- 
position that the various ways of writing the Chinese word for 
lemon indicate its foreign origin, Hsiu counters with the example 
of Poncirus (chi chu), which is native to China and whose name 
is written also in the following ways: chi kua tzu, mu chi chu, 
chiau chia cht, pai shih, mu shih, pei hung tzu, etc., etc. (p. 286). 
His conclusion (p. 290) is that the Chinese names for lemon have 
been in use over a long period of time throughout a great many 
localities. They should only be considered as general names for 
lemon as a group, but never for particular varieties or forms. 

The evidence thus militates against Arab lands, India, and 
Malaya as being original centers from which the lemon was dis- 
seminated. In the province of Canton, on the other hand, not only 
are wild varieties of lemon found, but its cultivation is indicated 
at a period contemporary with the earliest Arabic notice. Not only 
was it merely cultivated, but its juice was preserved as a beverage; 
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this shows that by the tenth century the Chinese were already 
familiar with at least one method of preserving the lemon, and it 
is significant that such a use is not mentioned in Arabic sources 
until the time of ibn-Jami* (12th cent.). These considerations 
permit us to assume that the lemon had already been known in 
China for some time. In addition to this, there is the important 
fact that of all the Eastern Asiatic names for the lemon, the Can- 
tonese li-mung most closely agrees with the Perso-Arabic laymin, 
limiin ; not only is the vocalism identical, but the Arabic preserves 
the nasal ending of the Cantonese word. There exists, it must be 
conceded, no absolute proof of the direct borrowing of the Arabic 
word from the Cantonese, but such is easily possible in view of the 
early Arab commercial intercourse with Canton, a fact which is 
well known. This is supported by words for lemon in lands border- 
ing on China, which show borrowing from the Chinese. Annamese 
has ninh-mong ** (cf. the Cantonese form ning-mung) ; *° Tibetan 
li-men or li-mén siu is a transcription from the Chinese,** though 
the citron is called gam-bu-ra, from Skt. gambhira. In view of 
this it is hard to understand why Dr. Laufer (loc. cit.) believes 
that “ If the lemon is known to Tibetans, it must be due to importa- 
tion from India, Kashmir, or Sikkim,” unless he does so merely to 
uphold his belief in the Indian origin of the fruit. In Siamese the 
lemon is known as lemon and mandu.** The first of these, if it is 
not a late loan-word from some European language, which would 
here most likely be English, can be derived only from the Chinese ; 
mandu will be discussed presently. 

From all the available evidence, the lemon seems to be a native 
of the Eastern Himalaya region, as both the geographical distribu- 
tion and the various names of this fruit testify. Samuel Turner * 
mentions the lemon, as well as the lime and citron, under cultiva- 
tion at Punakha, in Bhutan; he does not say what the native name 
was. Here, however, it appears to be an imported fruit (p. 140): 
“Punukka is esteemed the warmest part of Bootan, and, from its 





44 J. L. Taberd, Dictionarium Latino-Anamiticum (Serampore, 1838), 
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“5 See Laufer, op. cit., p. 153. 
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‘7 English and Siamese Vocabulary (Bangkok, Presbyterian Mission Press, 
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soil and situation, is chosen for the culture of exotics.” The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (new ed., XIX, Oxford, 1908, p. 47) 
mentions the luxuriant growth of lemons in Nepal, but whether 
the fruit here is native or introduced it does not say. The Nepali 
name, however (nibu, nibu), is of Indian type; the fruit may be a 
late introduction from India. The Gazetteer (XIX, p. 62) refers 
also to the cultivation of lemons in the Nicobar Islands, but here 
they seem to be introduced, and at a relatively recent date. Among 
the languages of Farther India and Burma,** Assamese némi-ténga 
shows Indian influence; this is true also of Lhota Naga chambe 
(cf. Skt. jambha), though this tongue belongs to the Tibeto-Burman 
group. Other Tibeto-Burman dialects have closely interrelated 
words for lemon, and these resemble neither the Indian nor the 
Chinese types: Kachari thdishdyan-shigdr, Mikir théso, and 
Rengma Naga thashishd. The early nineteenth-century American 
traveller Howard Malcom *° remarks that in Burma the lemon, 
which he calls lieng-maw ** (this term is applied also to the orange, 
with the qualifier “sweet ”) is common and good, as is the lime, 
or then-ba-yah. In reply to my inquiry, Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle 
informs me that in his opinion the source of then-ba-yah is the 
Skt. jambhara ; ** this raises the question as to whether the Tibetan 
gam-bu-ra does not mean lime, rather than citron, and whether the 
Lhota Naga chambé does not refer to the lime instead of the lemon. 
Though 8S. Kurz ** says nothing of the lemon in Burma, White “ 
reports it as growing wild on many mountain sides and upland 
plateaus. Another Burmese name for lemon, Sauk chin (written 
hrak khyat, Chin lime) points to its spread from Upper Burma. 
There are three definite series of words with which we have been 





*° See John Butler, “ Vocabulary of Tribes of the Nagd Hills,” Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XLII, pt. 1 (1873), Appendix, p. xx; do., 
“Vocabulary of the Lhoté and Jaiptrid Nagas,” JASB, XLIV (1875), 
p. 223. 

°° Traveis in South-Eastern Asia, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1839), I, p. 157. 

51 Written limmd, said to be pronounced leimmd or leinmd. (Tuttle). 

52 To quote Mr. Tuttle: “I presume it went thru Tamil, which regularly 
substitutes s for Sanskrit j and drops aspiration. The Tamil form would 
thus be sambaram or sembaram.... Burmese @ is historically s, and B. r 
has become y, so that your éembaya may represent a form *sembara, 
corresponding exactly to what I infer as a real or possible Tamil form.” 

53 Forest Flora of British Burma (Calcutta, 1877), I, pp. 196-7. 

54 Herbert T. White, Burma (Cambridge, 1923), p. 84. 
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dealing. The first of these is the Indian type nimbi and its rela- 
tives; this word is a generic name for citrus fruits, but when used 
alone it means the lime.** The Chinese (Cantonese) type li-mung, 
ning-mung has given rise to Tibetan li-men, li-mén, Annamese 
ninh-mong, Arabic limin, laymin, and (perhaps) Siamese lemon. 
These words all mean lemon and only that. Finally there is the 
type represented by the Burmese limmd and Siamese mandu (with 
inversion of the first two consonants and change of 1 to n). To 
these is related the Old Javanese limau (see above, p. 11), given 
by Kern as the form from which those current in the East Indies are 
ultimately derived. In the East Indies the meaning is citrus fruits 
in general; in Burma limmé is used of both the orange and the 
lemon, from which its basic meaning Citrus appears. 

In view of the dissimilarity of the Tibeto-Burman dialectical 
words reported by Butler from the Burmese and Cantonese equiva- 
lents, it seems very unlikely that the type limmd, li-mung, ete. is 
common Tibeto-Burman ; this suspicion is strengthened by the fact 
that the Tibetan word itself is a loan from the Cantonese. The 
botanical and philological evidence discounts both India and Malaya 
as the home of the lemon, both word and thing; it favors, on the 
other hand, the eastern part of the Himalayas, whose foothills 
extend into both Upper Burma and southern China. From a geo- 
graphical standpoint, too, this is the most likely place to look for 
the original habitat of the lemon, since from here it could easily 
spread to both India and Malaya, and thus to the islands of the 
East Indies. 

Finally, the anthropological evidence points to the eastern 
Himalaya region as the focus for the spread of the lemon, both word 
and thing. S. M. Shirokogoroff, in his Anthropology of Eastern 
China and Kwangtung Province (Shanghai, 1925), p. 126 (Royal 
Asiatic Society, North China Branch, extra vol. IV), says: 
“... the coastal region of the present provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, and Kwangtung was occupied by aborigines who formed 
independent kingdoms and who were considered by the Chinese as 
an inferior race of barbarians. The annexation of these kingdoms 
took place in the third century before Christ, but the assimilation 
of their populations began, of course, much earlier. The present 
Kwangtung province, being a natural door to the Southern Sea, 
attracted the attention of the Chinese long before the conquest .. . 





5° Helen M. Johnson, op. cit., p. 50. 
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the [southern aborigines] were the same ethnical group as that of 
ancient Chekiang and the present Annamites.... At present there 
may be distinguished, besides the Kwangtung Chinese—Pontis— 
the groups known under the names of Hoklos, immigrants of Fukien, 
who are still moving to the south (Hongkong, Singapore) and oc- 
cupy the coastal region and that on the north-west from Canton ., . 
Ikia and Yao, not being numerous, are compared with Miaotze and 
Burmans and inhabit the western region of Kwangtung.” The 
Chinese (Cantonese) and Burman words for lemon then would seem 
to be derived from the Yao or some closely allied dialect; Chi Li 
(The Formation of the Chinese People, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, 
p. 255) puts Yao among the Mon-Khmer dialects still spoken in the 
province of Yunnan. However, I doubt whether there is any use 
spinning the discussion out so far as to trace the word for lemon 
down to the dialect where it originated, since there are too many 
unknown quantities to contend with. 
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A NEW PHOENICIAN GRAMMAR * 


CHARLES C. TorRREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THIs Is an excellent work of reference, and its appearance is 
timely. Schréder’s Phénizische Sprache served a very useful pur- 
pose in its day, but as a grammar it is long out of date and far 
from satisfying the present requirement. There is now available 
a large amount of new material, and its quality is even more signifi- 
cant than its quantity. The discoveries at Byblos and Ras Shamra, 
in particular, have given the Phoenician language a new aspect. 
Aside from the gain of material, advance in linguistic science has 
made a new treatment imperative. The manifold need is now met, 
and that very ably. 

There is a well-marked literary language which can easily be 
made to cover all the monuments of Phoenicia proper, and whose 
later development in the western colonies can be traced to a con- 
siderable extent. To this material, scanty enough in itself, but 
given a satisfactory basis by comparison with Hebrew, and illumi- 
nated frequently from other Semitic languages, this grammar con- 
fines itself. Dr. Harris wisely resists the temptation to include the 
other Canaanite languages, or dialects, of which we happen to have 
some slight knowledge. Even the Ras Shamra material, which 
throws a most welcome light on some problems of Phoenician, 
must be kept separate. In the other direction also, it was well 
done to include only the best-attested and surely understood Neo- 
Punic material; for, in spite of the work of Chabot, in particular, 
we know as yet (and shall probably continue to know) very little 
in regard to this late branch of the language. In general, the 
classification and characterization here given of the various Phoe- 
nician dialects take full account of all the sources at present 
available. 

It is an especial pleasure to see the phonology of the language 
adequately treated. In detail, there is of course much here which 
is still uncertain. The chapter dealing with morphology is equally 
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well handled, and the very meager material, interpreted with cau- 
tion, is given a firm framework. In all this there is very much 
to receive with gratitude and very little to criticize. In a multitude 
of places the reader would pause to express approval, or to raise a 
query, if time and space permitted. 

Must not the Punic y, in the Latin transliteration, represent 
after all (see p. 5, note) a real modification of the vowel not 
capable of indication by the Latin alphabet? The credit for pre- 
serving the distinction could not be given to the manuscripts of the 
Poenulus (too much attention has perhaps been paid to them), 
but only to the tradition of the Roman stage, formed and con- 
firmed through the presence in the Roman cities of many who 
knew exactly how the words should be pronounced. The resem- 
blance to a familiar vowel-sound in Greek would explain the y, 
and the persistence of the stage tradition would account for the 
eventual insertion of this letter in some MSS. of Plautus; see 
Harris’ remark at the end of his note. 

Can it be maintained that AS and MN are always kept distinct 
in the Phoenician inscriptions? Nothing could be more certain 
than the eventual pronunciation of the former as a monosyllable, 
and occasional lapses from the conventional orthography would 
result. It is difficult to see in MN anything but the accusative 
particle in Bybl., line 2, “I invoke my Lady ”; or in Eshmunazar, 
lines 9, 21, “ May (the gods) utterly shut them out, the mighty 
prince or those men! ” 

The & of the relative pronoun YS (p. 55) must be merely pro- 
thetic. This would indicate an earlier extensive use of & as a 
proclitic with its vowel reduced ; the phonetic development in either 
case being natural and regular. 

Judging from the bit of material which we possess, the absolute 
infinitive had in Phoenician the same varied uses as in Hebrew, 
and was employed quite as extensively. We see it emphasizing its 
own finite verb, or developing the idea introduced by another verb; 
and at the close of the Ahiram inscription we seem to have the 
coordination, familiar in Hebrew, of two such infinitives, a re- 
markably concise and effective idiom. 

The supposed occurrence of waw consecutive with the perfect, 
namely in a certain group of three Punic inscriptions (see pp. 40, 
42), seems unlikely; both because the use of this tense is other- 
wise unexampled in Phoenician, and also because the explanation 
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does not appear to be necessary. This may be a gnomic use of the 
perfect tense, for the verb in each case states what must then and 
there have long been customary and regarded as a matter of course. 

The brevity of the chapter Syntax (114 pages) tells its plain 
story. Inscriptions on stone or metal follow certain fixed types, 
and of Phoenician literature we know next to nothing. The Ras 
Shamra texts bring before us a fragment of one branch of the 
literature of a North-Canaanite people, fortunately preserved 
through the faithful instrumentality of clay tablets; and we have 
every reason to believe that at that same time there were similar 
texts, as well as elaborate works in other branches, all written on 
skins or papyrus, in Phoenicia proper. But this literature, like 
the others of Western Asia written on perishable material (ex- 
cepting a chosen portion—a small fragment—of the Hebrew reli- 
gious literature), was doomed to disappear utterly. 

The earliest inscriptions which we possess testify plainly to the 
existence of literature in their time and region. Kilamu’s boast 
(9th century), a rarely interesting document, is written with humor 
and the use of colloquialisms. Harris is inclined, with some hesi- 
tation (p. 65), to recognize a certain literary development, in- 
creasing freedom of expression, in the succession of monuments ; 
but the nature of the material hardly warrants any such conclusion. 
The style of these brief carvings is conditioned by the chosen form 
and size of the monument, and by the amount of information which 
must be brought into very narrow limits, as in our modern tele- 
grams. The “staccato style ” of the Ahiram inscription was made 
necessary by its compass, two lines on the long rim of a sarcophagus. 
It is very true that “in the Eshmunazar inscription the style 
reaches the point of volubility ”; but this long and twice-conceived 
document was composed (unless all the indications deceive) by an 
excited and justly apprehensive woman, who even appears to have 
changed her mind after the stone-carver had finished his first task. 

More light is needed on the use of the definite article in Phoe- 
nician; see pp. 55 f., 66. The first commentators on the Ahiram 
inscription saw only a meager and uncertain employment, and were 
inclined to question its early use in Phoenicia. This judgment, 
based solely on comparison with Hebrew usage, was perhaps too 
hasty. No gain to the sense, in either clearness or force, results 
from repeating the article with the demonstrative pronoun; nor 
is it clear why the overloaded Hebrew idiom should be made the 
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norm of Canaanite speech. In the brief Ahiram text the use is 
logical, consistent, and in every way such as to satisfy the most 
captious grammarian who compares general Semitic usage. It was 
at that time a basic feature of the language. See also this JouRNAt, 
Vol. 45 (1925), 269 ff. As for Ras Shamra, it is just possible that 
if we possessed writings in prose we should find a definite article 
employed. Even in Hebrew poetry it is sparingly used (Ges.- 
Kautzsch, § 126, h), and some purely literary consideration might 
cause it to be omitted altogether. 

It appears that Phoenician, like Hebrew, made occasional use 
of the accusative of place, as a variation from the ordinary con- 
struction with the preposition 3. Thus Eshmunazar, line 16, 
DTS ony AaNwy ms jaw, “We gave Ashtart a habitation 
(caused her to dwell) in Shamem Addirim”; and the same is 
said of “ Eshmun, Holy Lord,” in line 17, with the construction 
repeated. In Hebrew also, this accusative is now and then used 
with the verbs of dwelling or sojourning, 3¥°, 73¥, and 3. 
Another example is in the Bodashtart inscription CIS. I, 4, lines 
4f., 7 O° pS Jw Ss 735, “when he built our wall in this Sea 
District.” These passages will be given further mention below. 

In Chapter IV, Phoenician and the Canaanite Dialects, numerous 
keen and important observations are given in brief space. The 
encroachment of Aramaic on Phoenician, touched upon here, had 
already been mentioned on page 8. For obvious reasons, we know 
next to nothing about the use of Aramaic in Phoenicia in the 
Persian and Greek periods. For a long time there were Achae- 
menian government officials and garrisons in the chief cities, and 
later, Greek influence was very potent; both foreign languages must 
have been much used; but it is unlikely that the Phoenicians were 
ever bilingual to the degree that the Jews were from near the 
beginning of the Persian period onward. 

The Phoenician Glossary, covering 83 pages, is a very valuable 
feature of the Grammar. It is a remarkably comprehensive and 
well-digested collection of the widely scattered material, and will 
be an indispensable help in all comparative studies which have to 
do with the Semitic vocabulary. This is followed by a list of the 
Phoenician inscriptions. In the mention of Bodashtart, p. 160, 
line 6, two different inscriptions are confused. The Bibliography, 
which fills ten pages, will be found most helpful. 
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The printing of the book is excellent, and the proof-reading 
admirably careful; the very few slips and misprints will be easily 
corrected by the reader. In the Hebrew type, it might be wished 
that nun and gimel resembled each other less closely. 

The following foot-notes to the Glossary may be not unwelcome. 
It is possible to supplement here and there; and even in the most 
familiar royal inscriptions there are notorious difficulties, con- 
cerning both vocabulary and grammar, which are not likely to be 
discussed too often. 

?7y338. For the rare form 9Y38, a reference to this JOURNAL, 
Vol. 28 (1907), 354, might well be added, since the reading there 
is certain and the seal unquestionably genuine. 

1738. Inclusion of this form of the name (Agadir, Cadiz) is 
desirable, with at least a cross reference to 113; both because of the 
frequency of its occurrence in the Phoenician coinage, and also 
because of its modern use. The accepted reading of the coin 
inscription is, I think, mistaken, for in the word hitherto read as 
73% (see the Glossary, 73) the second letter is very distinctly 5, 
not 3, on all the coins alike. The true reading, I would suggest, 
is TT4A8 7y5m, “Arsenal of Agadir.” This interpretation has his- 
tory, as well as palaeography, as its support, for Agadir was the 
great naval and military base of the western Mediterranean, even 
long before the Punic wars. It was here that Hannibal equipped 
his armies for the invasion of Italy. Maf‘al is etymologically the 
perfect equivalent of “arsenal.” The same word appears on the 
coins of Panormus in Sicily (another great naval base), as our 
Vocabulary also notes under ?y3. This type of coin inscription 
appears elsewhere in colonial Phoenicia; thus °P5? Tp on the 
coins of Leptis; see the Glossary. 

There is a more primitive form of the inscription, 1737 N?yb, 
in Macdonald’s Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, III, 664. 
Macdonald transliterates N?y3 (see also p. 788), but his facsimile 
drawing shows quite unmistakably the letter 5. Add accordingly 
this word (= Heb. m2yb), as well as 7Y5, to the Glossary under 
the root 75. 

718. The phrase DVIS OMY is wrongly connected here. It is 
not an epithet of Ashtart in Eshm., line 16, as line 17 conclusively 
shows. In both lines it is the name of the mountain district of 
“Greater Sidon,” as is shown by the Bodashtart temple inscription 
(where the phrase is DO DOW). See below, 4" and ‘DY. 
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miss. In the Ma‘siib inscription we seem to have the dual of 
MS J98 with the first member of the compound uninflected ; that is, 
the compound is conceived as a single word. 

Ys. The fourth line under this heading is to be cancelled; see 
under 773, 4W", and JAW. 

FAwas. Arsouf, the modern name, = 'AzoAdwvia, the Greek name. 
The equation has its bearing on Phoenician epigraphy, see below. 
The phonetic progression, Réshéf, R’shaf, Arshif, was of course 
inevitable. 

13. Heb. 33, “part, branch, member.” The Phoen. vowel, 
heard as 0, is always short, in spite of occasional w (as well as ov) 
in Grk. transcriptions. The pronunciation is hardly strange (see 
pp. 35, note 33, and 57, note 2), for in this proclitic word the 
labial consonant could give the vowel its color. 

7y3. For the false reading ?y3%, quoted from Macdonald, see 
above, IT38. 

137. The old but ill-founded conjecture, repeated by Lidzbarski 
and Cooke, in regard to the reading 0373 in Eshm., line 6, ought 
not to be perpetuated. The text reading is clear; the word, “ their 
pratings, their foolish talk,” is well attested (cf. especially Job 
11:3!), and precisely suits the context. For this, it is proposed 
to substitute a much weaker word, and to suppose that two of its 
letters were omitted by mistake. The fact, however, that the word 
is written alike in both copies of the text shows that the stone-cutter 
made no mistake. 

DA? (see WW). The immediate context on either side of the 
word DUS in Eshm., line 3, gives reason to doubt whether this 
is the same word which is familiar in the votive inscriptions. Cf. 
Ps. 90:5? 

71(1)M. The mark of interrogation must now be canceled; see 
the thorough discussion by Albright, “ The Canaanite God Haurén 
(Horén),” in AJSL., 53 (1936), pp. 1-12. 

y?n. Why may not the “first y?M” in the inscription be the 
passive participle? This yields perfect sense, and is grammatically 
sound : “ rescued one, whom Pygmalion delivered ”; there seems to 
be no other plausible way of treating the word. Passive participles 
of this stem are hardly to be found in Phoenician, though well 
attested in Punic; but see the Glossary s. v. T°. 

Fpn. “Stripped off ” does not suit the passage in the Ahiram 
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inscription. See p. 43, middle, where a better rendering is sug- 
gested. 

“3°. In the two proper names, the first element, instead of 
“fear,” may perhaps be 148, “ pay, reward ”; a verb which prob- 
ably had a wider use in Canaanite speech (even without Aramaic 
influence) than the Hebrew lexicon would indicate. 

977°. Scholars dealing with Phoenician inscriptions, students of 
the antiquities of Sidon, and authors of textbooks, all seem to be 
unaware of the important fact that we know the exact location of 
the fountain which in Eshm., line 17, is called 777° ]. The temple 
in the mountain district of Sidon, dedicated “to Eshmun, Holy 
Lord,” has been partially excavated; its building stones bear the 
title by which it is designated in the passage just named. A very 
noticeable feature in its immediate neighborhood is a boiling spring 
which bursts forth for an instant in a strong stream and then as 
suddenly disappears underground, eventually watering the gardens 
of Sidon. This, beyond question, is the {) bearing the problematic 
name.’ The second element in the name is a verb; perhaps descrip- 
tive? See this JournaL, Vol. 23 (1902), pp. 167 f. 

7¥*. Root conjectured in the Ahiram inscr.; see the following 
note. 

>. This in Phoenician represents both the particle of comparison 
and the conjunction (Heb. °5). Ordinarily there can be no doubt 
which of the two was intended, but the first entry under the mean- 
ing “as” in the Glossary is very questionable. MMW5 is here 
rendered, with a query, “as his resting place.” The derivation of 
nw (3%) from 7 is ingenious, and Albright’s name behind the 
conjecture carries weight; but “sleep” and “sleeping place” are 
two quite different conceptions. The particle of comparison seems 
out of place; and “for his rest” could not be expressed by the 
particle 5. It would rather seem that the latter must here mean 





1 When I saw this fountain, in 1901, it seemed to me to emerge in an 
orifice designed (for the benfit of the temple) to give access to the water 
of an aqueduct. Macridy Bey, who later in the year made the partial 
excavation of the temple, discovered also, a little higher up on the moun- 
tain, the remains of a large well, or cistern. Concerning the aqueduct he 
wrote (Le Temple d’Echmoun & Sidon, 1904, pp. 37 f.) : “ Le canal est celui 
que M. Gaillardot regardait comme phénicien, et tout porte & croire que 
cette opinion est solidement établie. En tout cas, ce méme canal sert 
aujourd’hui & alimenter Saida, et mériterait une étude plus approfondie.” 
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“when ”; that is, it is the equivalent of Heb. °> in one of its very 
common uses. In view of the regular employment of 35% for the 
sleep of death, and the very frequent use of the verb MW, in these 
documents, it seems much more probable that the phrase should 
be rendered “when I (or they) laid him away.” Cancel, accord- 
ingly, the entry j¥°. 

In the Bodashtart wall (?) inscription (CIS I, 4), line 4, j35 
certainly means “when he built.” I at one time thought of con- 
necting the particle with Heb. IWS (Glossary, p. 109, below), 
but I am now quite convinced that in all such cases it is the Heb. 5. 

35. This, on the well-known Sidonian coin of the 2nd century 
B. C., certainly stands for Carthage, but the origin of the name is 
a puzzle. The occurrence (rare) of the variant 355 (KaxxaBy) on 
these same coins is very remarkable. See especially the facsimile 
in Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, Pl. XXX, 20. 

17. This root should not be booked, without the mark of inter- 
rogation, for Kilamu, line 10. The question is between the readings 
j27NM° and 717N*, that is, between “they went about like dogs” 
and “they twisted, writhed (Arab. talawwd) like dogs,” as the 
description of the inferior party in the kingdom. The form 
of the penultimate letter of the word is puzzling. As it stands, it 
is neither waw nor kaf; it has neither the shaft of the former nor 
the head of the latter. Lidzbarski (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
1912, p. 96; Ephemeris, III, 233) chose 5, on the ground that the 
long shaft is curved to the left, quite unlike the shaft of 1. In view 
of what Von Luschan has said in regard to the badly damaged 
condition of the raised letters of the inscription (Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli, IV, 374 f.), it is worthy of notice that the presence 
of a very small fragment of stone on the chin of this letter would 
make it the exact counterpart of the other examples of 3 in the 
inscription. This reading seems, on all accounts, to deserve the 
preference, even if no certainty can be claimed. 

O(M)%. Lidzbarski’s conjecture of this word in Kilamu, line 6, 
encounters several difficulties. Jt goes against the word-division 
of the inscription, and results in a clause which is grammatically 
difficult as well as unsatisfactory in its meaning. See below, under 
mow. 

55?. Probably very few who have read Ronzevalle’s L’Alphabet 
du Sarcophage d’Ahiram (Beyrouth, 1927), especially pp. 11, 22, 
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36-38, would doubt that the inscription ended with the words 
92w *5?; and the clear letters in the photographic facsimile at the 
bottom of his Plate III put the matter beyond any doubt whatever. 
The two infinitives, with their uniform vowel-pointing, give the 
document a close which is high-sounding as well as suited to the 
sense. On the meaning of the final word (shafel of 973) and of 
its association with 4|)?, see this JourNAL, Vol. 45 (1925), p. 274. 
Cancel accordingly, in the Glossary, the form 734 under root 73°. 

72 “precious object.” In Tabnith, line 5, the reading 039 
(plur.), all but universally adopted (because of its occurrence in 
Eshm., line 5, where it is in place?), is grammatically objection- 
able. In this emphatic negation, 975 must be followed by the singu- 
lar number, and the true division of the words is 1WDD 7D 75). 
For the meaning of the (puw‘al?) participle, cf. Assyr. masaru, 
“leave”? “ There is left here with me neither gold nor silver nor 
any valuable thing.” Cf. Nerab, II, line 6. Cancel TY in the 
Glossary. 

2w. Why should the participle be questioned in Eshm., line 9? 
it would seem the natural form to use. Cf. also 1 Kings 12:8 and 
21:11. It is the form used in the Bodashtart temple inscription, 
governing 0° 77%3, etc. Lidzbarski’s reading of the latter inscrip- 
tion is thoroughly mistaken; see below, under 773, W", and Ww. 

913. There is here a gap in the Glossary which it is important 
to fill. The jussive, 73° 78, “may he not obtain! ” occurs in Tab- 
nith, line 7, though it has been generally unrecognized. The verb 
is very common in Arabic, and there are certain traces of its use 
in Aramaic; see ZA, Vol. 26, pp. 80-83. It has been customary to 
emend the text thus: (|)? 7(3)° 98, as though it were conceivable 
that in this brief and very carefully executed royal inscription the 
stone-cutter could accidentally omit the rather conspicuous letter 
> twice in a series of five letters! Equally important, the second 
person is not in place here at all. The imprecation is regularly 
expressed in the third person, in Doth Phoenician and Aramaic 
inscriptions. (An apparent exception is Nerab I; but here the 
curse is followed by a blessing, also in the 2nd person.) Even if 
the 2nd person has just been used, nevertheless when the words of 
the curse are reached there must be a change to the third person. 
Thus in Yehawmilk (Byblos), 2nd pers. in line 13, but 3rd pers. 
in line 15. Nerab II, 8-10: “ Whoever thou art that shall injure 
me ..., may his posterity perish!” The Guzneh Boundary Stone, 
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published by Montgomery in this JouRNAL, 28 (1907), pp. 164 ff.: 
“ Whoever thou art that shall destroy . . ., the gods will destroy 
him and his seed.” Notice also the similar change of the persons 
in the Syr. inscription in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 484, no. 3. 
The verb in Tabnith is an important example of the fact that not 
all Phoenician roots are to be found in the Hebrew dictionary. 

13D. In the Eshm. inscr. this verb can hardly mean “ deliver 
up ”; the signification is not really plausible in line 9, and in 21f. 
it would be very far-fetched. The verb more probably means “ cut 
off,” “ make an end of,” practically synonymous with the following 
DINSP?, as lines 21f. seem to show. The MN is the accusative 
particle, see above. The phrase in the second half of line 9, in 
this emotionally conceived document, is not logically complete, for 
it omits mention of the private citizen. It seems plain that all 
the thought of Amashtart, who composed the inscription, was on 
“the mighty king who rules over them,” probably the immediate 
successor of Eshmunazar II, who was expected to make the attempt 
to remove the sarcophagus from the royal necropolis (and in fact 
it does seem to have been thus removed !). 

DATS Dow Nanwy. See above, on ITS, and cancel this entry 
in the Glossary. 

713. I believe that renewed examination will show with cer- 
tainty that the designation of locality, O° PIS (73), occurs not 
only in Eshm., line 16, but also in the Bodashtart wall (?) inscrip- 
tion, CIS, I, 4. The fact is unrecognized by the editors of the 
Corpus, also by Lidzbarski, Cooke, Clermont Ganneau, and the 
Répertoire. The yod of 0(*) is broken off the corner of the stone, 
but the traces of the mem can be seen in the CIS heliograph, and 
are even plainer on the stone itself, in the Louvre. The note in 
the Corpus, p. 22, reads: “ Levy et Schlottmann: D°, quod vestigia 
in lapide adhuc remanentia non permittunt.” The reading, that 
is, had been the subject of controversy, and was decided by the 
supposed meaning of certain words. The “ vestigia” of D seem 
quite unmistakable; while measurement, with due regard to the 
alignment, shows plenty of room for the *. See, for details, this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 23 (1902), p. 171. This reading disposes of Lidz- 
barski’s rather fanciful conjecture, (7)3"8 j1’, “Sharon is our 
Land,” as the name of a temple (Zph. II, 53). The meaning of 
77 is still unknown, beyond the fact that it designates something 
which was “ built.” The interpretation “our wall” is certainly a 
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possibility, and it seems to be given support by the Bodashtart 
temple inscription; see below, under 11%. The supposed “ names 
of two temples ” given here in the Glossary, 1% 7% and ?¥WP 773, 
are the result of misunderstanding, as will presently be shown. 

‘378. The rendering “ Sidonians ” for the D373 of the coins and 
inscriptions may be strongly doubted. There is no other example 
of a Phoenician city coining in Phoenician characters in the name 
of its citizens, after the Greek fashion; and the meaning is some- 
times out of place, as when “ Sidonians ” are said to be “ the mother 
of Carthage, Hippo, Citium, and Tyre.” Similarly, on the boasting 
coin of Tyre, D37¥ OS IS? must be rendered, “ Of Tyre, the mother 
of Sidon.” In the bilingual coinage of the Phoenician cities, the 
customary Greek legeads are Apadwv, BuBAwvy, Mapabyvwv, Tpuro- 
Atrwv, Tvpwv, ete., but the Semitic is always the name of the city, 
TIN, 733, SDTN?, ND, etc. As for Sidon, there is good reason to 
believe that the plural was adopted locally and at a rather late date, 
in the pride and rivalry, otherwise attested, of the great city. The 
M27 js of Josh. 8:11 and 19:28 comes from the same time. 
Justification for this term, “ Greater Sidon,” may be found in the 
three great divisions, Sea district, Reshef land, and High Heavens, 
which are named in the Bodasht. and Eshm. inscriptions. In the 
former the three are named as “ belonging to Sidon” (773; the 
original name naturally used here) ; and in Bodashtart’s wall ( ?) 
inscription the singular number is necessarily used, as applying to 
a single district, the “ Sea land.” 77% occurs occasionally on coins. 

pty. The reading P1¥ 73, and the rendering “ legitimate heir,” 
should be furnished with question marks. The shorter building 
inscription of Bodashtart has not yet been given convincing inter- 
pretation. Clermont Ganneau conjectured “legitimate off-spring ” 
as the meaning of PT¥ MO¥ in the Narnaka inscription, but can 
the context really permit this? 

mms. See the preceding note. 

wip. The phrase YP Ww in the Eshm. and Bodasht. inscrs. 
cannot mean “prince of the shrine,” for the article would have 
been used, as in Lidzbarski, 97, and as it is in even the Neo-Punic 
texts. The true rendering is “holy Lord,” the adjective corre- 
sponding to Heb. WR. 

‘23p. The Syriac gndm is a compound made up from qgén and 
the indefinite m(a), like bram, kliim, meddem, etc. There seems 
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to be no ground for carrying over this Aramaic formation into 
Phoenician. The meaning “ persona ” is the fruit of a late develop- 
ment in Syr., where the older use of the word seems to have been 
merely emphatic. The component elements of Phoen. 23) are 
therefore 9 jp, not 2 O3p. The origin of the monosyllable gén 
is a problem; perhaps it is the very widely and variously employed 
Persian gén (color, fashion, manner, nature, essence), which seems 
to occur in Dan. 7:15 37 7133, “by reason of this” (LXX, & 
rovros). This could account for both the Syriac and the Phoenician 
use, the borrowed word serving, in either case, to give emphasis to 
an indefinite pronoun. 

yw. Lidzbarski’s reading of D5" (plur.) in the Bodashtart 
temple inscription is certainly mistaken, the is indispensable as 
the initial letter of the next-following word. 4W" PN was the 
name of one of the parts of “ greater Sidon,” and the persistence 
to the present day of the name “Apollo” in the SE. plain assures 
the location. See this JourRNAL, Vol. 29 (1908), 192 f.; also the 
note above, on WN. Bodashtart describes himself as “ reigning 
over” (‘3 9W1) the three districts: }W"1 PIS OD OMw O° FTIS3 
?wi {TS. The clause was read correctly in the first publication 
of the inscription, in this JouRNAL, Vol. 23 (1902), pp. 159 ff. 

O-’. In a fragmentary text, a reading that makes good sense, 
and also makes possible a plausible restoration, is to be preferred 
to one that makes no sense at all, even if certainty is not attainable. 
Read DY, not CY, in the Yehawmilk (Byblos) inscr., lines 12 and 
13; and both lines can now be restored. See ZA, 26, p. 78, and cf. 
also the words of Gudea in Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer 
and Akkad, p. 201. 

n-w. Add Anw, 3 pl. or 1 sg., w. suffix, Ahiram 1; see note 
above, on 7°. 

mow. Cancel the Kilamu passage as an example of the verb. 
Lidzbarski’s rendering supposes an improbable use of 95, a less 
usual stem of the (conjectured) verb, and such omission of the 
verb’s object as leaves the clause without force or even clear 
meaning; besides going contrary to the word-division which the 
inscription supplies! By reading the noun, M?¥%, and the verb as 
O(7)?97°, a clause is gained which exactly suits the context: 
“every weapon humbled them”; cf. Judg. 6:6! 

Dow. Add to the Glossary the adverb DW, “there,” and see the 
note above. 
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into ‘ow. On the false connection of the name Ashtart, see above, 
elop- under 178. The suburb of Sidon called DO" DM’ ran along the 
been slope of the Lebanon range, which here rises evenly and rather 
are abruptly from the coastal plain. It was a narrow strip, about two 
gon miles in length, running clear to the Awwaly (Bostrenus) river, 
dyed as we know from the two royal inscriptions and the partially 
ems excavated temple of Eshmun. The name seems to belong to Phoe- 
» nician mythology, for Sanchuniathon’s Sapnypovpos (which Harris 
“ian treats with his usual caution) must stand in some relation to it. 
3 to The strip of hillside was crowned with temples, two of which are 





mentioned in our sources. The sanctuary (now a Muslim shrine) 
which lies just above the modern city may be the site of still 



















a8 another of the ancient temples. The names of the three districts 
the were presumably of merely local use, and they appear in slightly 
nce varied form: D° [7S and O° PIS JTS, OO OpY and OVS oDY- 
res Only one of them, the “ Reshef land,” has left its trace in modern 
the times. 

ng jw. This, in CIS 4, 4, is certainly not the word “plain” 
s3 (plains are not built), nor is it part of the name of a temple 
on (Ephemeris II, 53); see above, note on 77%, where the rendering 

“our wall” is suggested; also the note which here follows. 

e; 77. In the Eshmun temple inscr., 1% {T¥ cannot be rendered 
od “ Sidon prince ” (Lidzbarski, and before him Berger), for “ Sidon ” 
e. is always feminine, and “ princess” would be M1’ (Heb. 71). 
id This, however, is not the main difficulty with the rendering; much 
f. more important is the requirement of the context. Bodashtart has 





finished giving his titles, and now comes to the mention of his 
achievements. He says of himself: (WW {731 {3 WS, words which 
must form a complete clause, since they are immediately followed 
by the sentence: “This house he built to Eshmun, Holy Lord.” 
j2 YS is of course, “He who built (buildings)”; the verb used 
without expressed object, as frequently in Heb. The remaining 
letters seem certain throughout, and they are given uniformly * in 
the several copies of the inscription; what is to be made of them, 



















* There are two exceptions: WWI"33, with 5, is the reading of the inser. 
photographed in Tafel IV, in Von Landau, Vorliéufige Nachrichten iiber die 
im Eschmuntempel bei Sidon gefundenen phénizischen Altertiimer (Berlin, 
1904) ; and this, though with a differently made 5, seemed to be the case 
also on the stone (now in the Louvre) published by the present writer. 
Again, in Von Landau’s Tafel III the reading is "UW" (hif il?? see below) ! 
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is not at first clear. If 1% may be regarded as a denominative 
verb from shir, “ wall,” and be given connection with 71’, which 
Bodashtart “built,” according to CIS 4, in ? DY PIS (“our wall 
in this Sea district ”), the clause may be rendered: “ He who was 
a builder, and walled Sidon” (viz. Sidon-yam). Observe also, in 
the preceding footnote, the mention of a variant reading wn, 
though this is probably nothing more than a stone-cutter’s blunder. 

nian. A reference might well have been added, to Heb. 19338, 
“image, likeness,” which is both from root %33 and a suitable 
element in a proper name. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The history of Tamil R 


THE SOUND of the seventeenth consonant of the Tamil alfabet is 
commonly called a “strong r.” I use F# to transliterate this Tamil 
letter, and assume voiceless r as its ancient value. Recently L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyar has publisht an essay on the sounds of R, in two 
numbers of the 8th volume of the Journal of the Madras University, 
entitled “The history of the Tamil-Malayalam alveolar plosive.” 
Ramaswami Aiyar is the author of numerous papers on Dravidian 
linguistics, and he has kindly sent me a large number of his writ- 
ings. Some of these are beyond me because they require, for their 
proper understanding, a greater knowledge than I possess of Kélan 
(Malayalam), his native tongue. But where I could understand 
his writings, I have sometimes gotten from them an impression of 
shallow scholarship. He seems to understand the general principles 
of linguistics as enunciated by Brugmann’s school ; but he does not 
seem to have kept in mind that these principles should be applied 
to the study of Dravidian linguistics. 

Ramaswami Aiyar’s paper on # is valuable in that it tells us 
definitely the present values of this letter in Tamil. Intervocalic 
R has become a voiced sound and is said to be slightly reverted, as 
compared with ordinary r. Before a voiceless consonant, it has 
either the same sound or that of alveolar ¢. Corresponding to 
written RR, spoken Tamil has various values in different regions: 
dental tt, alveolar ti, reverted tt, alveolar ¢#r. Corresponding to 
written nR, spoken Tamil has alveolar ndr, with the variants 
alveolar nd, alveolar nn, reverted nn. 

In Chatterji’s works on Bangali, ¢ and d are used for dentals, 
but n stands for alveolar n, because that is the regular value of n 
(except in contact with a dental) in Bangali. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
apparently failing to understand the reason for the special value of 
n in Bang§ali, has undertaken to follow Chatterji by using ¢ and d 
for dentals and n for an alveolar in transcribing Dravidian, while 
he uses ¢’ and d’ for alveolars and n’ for a dental. This crisscross 
arrangement is hard to keep in mind and shows that the author 
does not understand properly the principles of fonetic transcription. 
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The author seems to have found it difficult to remember his own 
system. Thus on page 1 he tells us that an initial n is always 
dental in Kélan; but we find that he uses unmarkt initial n, the 
symbol of the alveolar sound, in transcribing various Kélan words: 
p-. 10, p. 15, p. 21 (twice), p. 27, p. 30, p. 31 (eight times). On 
pages 22, 24, 25, Telugu -dntamulu is transcribed with unmarkt 
nt, implying—wrongly—an alveolar n and dental ¢: evidently the 
whole group nt is dental. 

The author gives lists of words containing R in Tamil, with 
cognates in other Dravidian tongues; these words are divided into 
sixteen categories. As general rules he gives the equations Tamil RR 
= Kélan alveolar ¢¢ (written as RR) — Kanara tt (reduced to ¢ after 
a long vowel) = Telugu tt (reduced to ¢ after a long vowel) = Tulu 
tt (reduced to ¢ after a long vowel) ; and Tamil nR — Kélan dental 
nn = Kanara nd = Telugu nd = Tulu nd(z) = Kui ndz. Here 
the author overlooks an important principle of Kanara fonology. 
As I have pointed out in Dravidian Developments (cp. also JAOS 
57. 307), Kanara regularly loses a checking nasal after a long or 
weak-strest vowel. Hence we find Tamil nR = Kanara RF in minRu 
= miRu (three). From what the author says about minRu and 
miRu in the second portion of his essay, it seems that he does not 
understand this obvious principle of Kanara fonology. 

In category 1 the author gives panRi (pig) — Kélan panni 
= Kanara pandi = Telugu blank = Tulu pandii = Kui padii 
= Gondi paddi. The Kélan form should have short i. The Kanara 
form is wrongly given with alveolar n instead of dental n. The 
Gondi form should have long 7 From the Telugu blank, most 
readers would get the idea that Telugu lacks a cognate correspond- 
ing to Tamil panRi. This idea would be wrong, for Telugu has 
the form pandi. It might be supposed that the Telugu word was 
left out by accident. But the author shows us that such a supposi- 
tion is wrong too. On p. 16 he gives the same equation again. 
Here he gives correctly the Kélan, Kanara, and Gondi forms, but 
the Telugu column is again blank. The omission was therefore 
intentional. Why did the author leave out the Telugu form? 
Evidently because it did not fit his rule. According to his rule, 
Telugu should have *pandi instead of pandi. This illustrates what 
I call the author’s shallow scholarship: a word does not agree with 
his rule, so he leaves it out, giving a wrong impression as to the 
existence of the word. Instead of leaving it out, he ought to have 
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put it in and tried to explain it. A simple explanation would be 
that Telugu pandi is a form borrowed from Kanara. 

It should be noted that Kui padzi does not agree with the author’s 
general rule: Kui ndz = Tamil nR. From the agreement with 
Gondi paddi in regard to the lack of a nasal, it is most likely that 
padzi is normal. The difficulty lies in the fact that we do not know 
the source of panRi, If it is connected with pal (tooth) and repre- 
sents *palris, we may assume panRi < *pantri < *pandri < *paldri 
and padi < *paldiit < *paldri. 

The author’s 4th category is made up of words meaning “ small ” 
or “short” : Tamil kuRu, ciRu, Kanara kuRu, kiRu, Telugu 
kuRu, ciRu. The author fails to discuss the source of these words. 
To me it seems fairly clear that their source was Sanskrit ksudra, 
with a general Dravidian development R < tr < dr; the i-variants 
can be explained by blending with some Dravidian word containing 
i, such as cinna “ small.” 

Under category 5 the author deals with a rule of Tamil sandhi: 
1+ ¢ makes RR, or sometimes (after a long vowel) R; the variant 
hR is found in early Tamil. The author tells us that this AR 
“has been dealt with by me elsewhere,” but he fails to state here 
what conclusion he reacht about the h. My inference is that a 
nominative-ending -s was involved in the development. From 
Brahui pal (milk) corresponding to Tamil pal, I have inferred a 
nominative *pals, with L (voiceless reverted 1) from Js in Brahui. 
Similarly from Tamil kahRitu beside kaRRitu, from kal (stone) 
and titw (bad), I infer early Tamil *kals titu, with hR < str < Ist 
as a variant of RR < tr < li < Ist. 

Under category 6 the author takes up another rule of sandhi: 
Tamil 1 becomes R in contact with p, c, k To my mind this 
development proves clearly that voiceless r was the ancient value 
of R. 

Under category 7 (misprinted “ 9”) the author discusses Telugu 
vidu (he) and its cognates. He fails to make out their history. 
As I have shown (JAOS 57. 114), the developments involve t: > use 
of untu (being) as a nominative-ending: Telugu vadu < *awandu 
< *aantru < *asarntu < *asanuntu, Kui aandiu < *aandru 
< *aantru < *asanuntu, Gondi ér < *awatru < *aantru 
< *asanuntu. 

In a paper on “ Dravidian Nominal Inflexions” printed in the 
Educational Review of Madras for September, 1936, Ramaswami 
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Aiyar says: “ For the s of Kurukh as [!] ‘he,’ I can only suggest 
that it looks like a development of nd’ such as the one that appears 
in Telugu inscriptional vénd’u.” It is strange that the author has 
overlookt the correspondence of Tamil avan (there) and Kurukh 
asan (there). Tamil avan (he) and Telugu van- (nom. vadu 
< vandu) evidently have the same root as avan (there). Kurukh 
asan evidently has the same root as ds (he). The developments 
were Tamil avan < *aan < *asan and avan < *aan < *asan; 
Kurukh asan < *asan and ads < *asa < asan. 

Under category 8 the author deals with the Tamil neuter plural 
avai (they), having the inflectional stem avaRR-. It appears that 
he does not know the history of these forms. Tamil avai represents 
*awas, an accusative used for the nominative and therefore not 
used as the general stem. The stem avaRR- represents *awastr- 
< *awastl- < *awaskl- < *awaskal, and is thus a doublet of its 
variant avatkal < *awaskal; -kal is the regular plural-ending of 
neuter nouns. 

Under category 10 the author discusses Dravidian “one” and 
“three ” without any consideration of “two.” With regard to 
Tamil “one” he says: “That there is relationship between or- 
and ond’r is of course beyond all doubt, but the nature of this 
relationship is not sufficiently clear.” It becomes clear by com- 
parison with the forms of “two.” Tamil has oru, dr, onRu (one), 
iru, ir, trantu (two), mu, mii, miinRu (three). Brahui ira seems 
to imply *ra as the basic form of “two.” Neuter nouns were 
formed with the use of wnfu (being) as a suffix. The development 
was onRu < *ontru (or *ontru) < *oruntu; irantu < *rantu 
< *rauntu; miinRu < mintru (or *mintru) < *miruntu. The 
r of this last was taken from irantu; otherwise the form would have 
been *miiwuntu. 

Under category 16 the author includes Kanara atu, attu, dtu, 
astu, dsu, aisu (so much). His ideas of the history of these forms 
seem all wrong. He assumes that dsu came from *atiu; that the 
t-forms were taken from Telugu; and that astu is a blend of dsu 
and atu. He says nothing about aisu. Kanara s always stands 
for an older c in native words: dsu is from *ac, presumably from 
older *ac; astu represents *actu, from the same *ac with the neuter- 
ending -tw; the other ¢-forms seem to be dialectal variants of astu. 
I take aisu to be a dialectal variant of dsu: cp. French plaisir 
beside Provencial plazer < placére. 


“ ”? 
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The author concludes from his comparative study that the earliest 
value of Tamil & was an alveolar occlusive. I do not agree with 
this. As I have stated above, the development of R from 1 before 
voiceless consonants points to voiceless r as the early value of this 
letter. Evidently 1 became voiceless in contact with a voiceless 
sound, and then changed to voiceless r because the latter sound 
already existed in the language, for example as the derivative of rs; 
cp. Brahui voiceless L derived from rs (JAOS 56. 358). The 
author says (p. 42) that from the earliest known times Tamil 
grammarians have treated R as a “plosive or [member of the] 
vallinam.” I cannot admit this interpretation of vallinam. Tamil 
val or valla means “ strong ” ; vallinam is the class (inam) of strong 
sounds, that is, voiceless ones. 

Epwin H. Tutte. 

Washington, D. C. 





The “ Four Causes” in the Bhagavad Gita 


In Brhadaranyaka U panisad, IV. 4. 2, the event or act of coming 
to birth is referred to two immediate causes, knowledge and action 
(vidyakarmani, in which compound karman represents the causa- 
tive power of past acts, and vidyd a first cause or Providence, pirva- 
prajnd). It is interesting to compare with this Bhagavad Gita 
XVIII. 14-15, where events in general are explained by means of 
four immediate and one first cause. The passage runs “ The causes 
(hetavah) of whatever it may be that a man undertakes (prara- 
bhate, cf. samanvarabhete in the BU. context), whether physically, 
verbally, or mentally, and whether ordinate or inordinate, are the 
‘standing-ground ’ (adhisthanam), the ‘ maker ’ or ‘ doer’ (kartda), 
the various ‘ motive ’ (karanam,—reason, occasion, wherefore), and 
multifarious ‘ motions’ (cestah), and therewith as fifth the Divine ” 
(daivyam, which Barnett admirably renders by “ Providence ”). 

It wijl be seen that the four immediate causes thus predicated 
coincide with the four Aristotelian causes, adhisthanam correspond- 
ing to the material, karta to the formal, karanam to the final, and 
cestah to the efficient cause, added to which is the daivyam or 
Providential cause, corresponding to the pirvaprajia of the BU. 
context. It should be noted that kr being as much to “ make” 
as to “ do,” the explanation applies with equal validity to factibilia 
and agibilia: the karta, whether as maker (artist) or doer, being 
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either way the formal cause, because it is in him that there subsists 
the idea of the thing to be made or done, in an imitable form, 
whether as “art in the artist” or as “prudence in the doer,” 
respectively the recta ratio factibilium and recta ratio agibilium. 


ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


A Note on the names Armaénum and Urartu 


SINCE THE early stages in the decipherment of cuneiform it has 
been known that the sign denoting Akkad (uri) was also the sign 
used by the Assyrians of the 1st millennium B.c. to denote the 
kingdom of Urartu (tilla).1_ In CT 11, 15, 2, 5 the sign, in the 
sense of Akkad, is read wri and in CT 11, 15, 2, 7, in the sense of 
Urartu, it is read tilla (see Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon 359) 
This strange double rendering has remained a puzzle, toward a 
solution of which many scholars have made contributions. 

Now the northern campaigns of Narim-Sin in the first half of 
the 3rd millennium B. c. have been the subject of much speculation. 
This great king has become, in a sense, the “ mystery king.” Very 
soon after his death he had become a figure of legend; cf. Smith, 
Early History of Assyria, p. 94 ff. and Gelb, Oriental Institute 
Publications XX VII (1935), pp. 5-6. We know that Naram-Sin 
was called the conqueror of the lands of Armanum and Ibla (for 
references conveniently listed see Gelb, loc. cit.). Ibla, it is now 
generally accepted, lay somewhere in Syria, north of Iarmuti.* On 
the location of Armanum opinion has been varied. Sidney Smith, 





1 This later usage is particularly noticeable in the Assyrian letters; cf. 
Streck, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 14 (1899), p. 104. Whether any sig- 
nificance can be attached to this fact it is, at present, impossible to say. 

* Cf., for further references and comments, my dissertation: “The King- 
dom of Van (Urartu): Its Origins in Relation to the Hurrian Problem” 
(Harvard, 1936; unpublished), p. 196 et passim. I wish to acknowledge 
here my great indebtedness for help with special phases of this paper to 
Professors R. H. Pfeiffer and E. A. Speiser, who of course are not responsi- 
ble for whatever errors it may contain. 

* See, e. g. Maisler, Untersuchungen zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographie 
Syriens und Paliéstinas I (1930), p. 7 ff. and Unger, Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte 10 (1934), p. 231. 
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Ur: Royal Inscriptions—Text (= URI), pp. 80-81, followed by 
Gelb, loc. cit., identified it with Assyrian Halman or Halpi 
(Aleppo), whereas Albright, JEA 7 (1921). 80, n. 1, among others, 
was inclined to equate it with the later Armenia. This latter 
opinion I think is correct now that the exact place of origin of the 
famous Diarbekr Stele of Narim-Sin is known. For the lower, 
hitherto missing, portion of the stele has been found, so that we 
know the spot on which Narim-Sin erected it. This Diarbekr Stele 
was erected at Pir Hiiseyin, a few miles N. E. of Diarbekr, on the 
Ambar Chai.* Dr. Naab, with long study and residence at Pir 
Hiiseyin, also reports the existence of numerous tells in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood from a surface examination of which it would 
seem that the site was one of considerable importance. This fact 
strongly suggests that here may have been the Akkadian “ colony ” 
predicted by King, loc. cit. Cf. H. C. Rawlinson, Herodotus 
(1893) IV, p. 207 ff. 

Furthermore, it would seem that the region around Pir Hiiseyin 
might be the Arminum of URI 275 cols. I, lines 7, 13; II, line 4; 
III, lines 4, 24(?) and 30.° For the order of the geographical 
territories listed as conquered by Narim-Sin would seem to show 
that he progressed from east to west, thus making Armanum lie 
east of Ibla, whose location is reasonably certain. It isinteresting 
to note in this connection that this region is also, roughly speaking, 
where the unknown writer of the geographical commentary on the 
campaigns of Sargon of Akkad placed Arminum (KAVI No. 92, 
oby. 1. 13), making it lie next to Lullubu and Akkad. At least 
from the context this would seem to be so. Cf. Albright, JAOS 45 
(1925). 193 ff., esp. 212 ff., but see Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, 


p. 88 ff.° 





*See now J. P. Noab und E. Unger, “ Die Entdeckung der Stele des 
Naram-Sin in Pir Hiiseyin (mit 10 Abb.)” Istanbul Asariatika Nesriyati 
XII. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 244 ff., had personally inspected 
the site from which the stele had been brought and was keenly aware of its 
significance, but final proof was lacking until the find of Dr. Naab. 

5 These texts are not the original, though an early Babylonian copy, circa 
2200 B.o., ef. Unger, loc. cit. Thus the spellings of the names may have 
varied somewhat, permitting the suggestive equation of Unger, loc. cit.: 
Ursu — Ulisu, but ef. Smith, URI p. 80. 

* Smith, however, in URI p. 81, doubted the validity of this late text for 
drawing conclusions for such an early period. It is known, from KBo III 
13 = 2BoTU i No. 3, obv. col. I 1. 13, that a Ma-da-ki-na was king of 
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More than 1500 years later, for precisely this same Diarbekr 
region, the Assyrian king Shalmaneser I reported the Uruatri-lands, 
Here the word is written out ™4t7j-ru-at-ri (var. w-raft-ri) ; see AOB 
I p. 112 ff. Later the old sign for Akkad, as stated above, is often 
used by the Assyrians for this Urartu land. This remarkable 
consistency in terminology (Akkadian Armdénum and Assyrian 
Urartu) is odd. Stranger still that for this same region, roughly 
speaking, the Behistiin Inscriptions of Darius I should equate 
Urastu (= Urartu) with a form Armina (Arminiya), from which, 
through Herodotus, the modern term Armenia directly originates.’ 
Is this form Armenia another example of an ancient land-name, 
long out of use, breught to life again? If the correlations above 
are not accidental and if my suggestion that Armanum seems to 
have been in the Pir Hiiseyin region is correct (nothing can be 
adduced either to prove it or disprove it in the present state of our 
knowledge), then a possible origin of the term Armenia, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has been offered (cf. Streck, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, p. 436), may herein be found. Final proof can 
only be found from archaeological excavation in the Pir Hiiseyin 
tells. It would seem to be one of the most promising sites for an 
archaeological expedition. 

Horace ABRAM Rico, JR. 

Western Reserve University. 





Armanum instead of the Rid-Adad mentioned in URI 275; cf. Hrozny, 
“ Naram-Sin et ses enemies d’aprés un texte Hittite” AOr I (1929), pp. 
65-76. But this apparent confusion of names does not, in my opinion, 
negate the geographical validity of the texts in question. Cf. Goetze, 
Kleinasien in “ Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients,” Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft III 1, 3 (1933) p. 61 ff. and the literature there cited. 

™See British Museum: The Inscription of Darius the Great at Behistin 
(1907), p. 1 for references. Another inscription of Narim-Sin, published 
by Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie 8 (1911). 199-200, states that he 
“fought against HarSamatki, lord of Aram and Am.” Whether this form 
Aram may be somehow equated with Armanum (so, for example, Gelb, 
loc. cit.) and whether it can be correlated with such a name as the first 
king of Urartu, reported in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser III (see 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records I, 560 et passim) or the Aram of Armenian 
mythology, are suggestive problems with which I am not now prepared to 
deal. 
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Another Occurrence of the Alleged Ancient Name of Samarra * 


J. Lewy * has recently discussed an important unpublished Sen- 
nacherib inscription now in the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, 
which, according to its own testimony, comes from Surmarrati. 
This occurrence marks the third appearance, so far as I am aware, 
of the city Surmarrati in cuneiform literature, all three dating 
from the late eighth, or seventh, century B. c. E. Forrer,*® who was 
the first to equate ancient Surmarrati with Samarra, refers to the 
two occurrences of the name which were then known in the list of 
districts K 4384 (JJR 53, no. 1), obv.(!),* col. I, line 11 (fol- 
lowing Forrer’s numbering of the lines), written @su-uwr-mar-ra- 
a-te; and in ABL, Vol. IX, no. 944, line 5, as @Sur-mir-ra-te.> The 
equation of the ancient name with Samarra was based on the rela- 
tive position of Surmarrati in the above-mentioned list of districts. 

But Surmarrati is also mentioned in another epistle in the same 
Harper corpus of letters from the last century of the Assyrian 
Empire which furnished one of the three previously known writings 
of the name, but the reading has hitherto remained unnoticed 
because it has been misread in a number of different ways. Water- 
man *® and Pfeiffer* both read the name of the city which occurs 





* Part of a paper presented under the title “ Two Cuneiform Place-names ” 
before the Near Eastern Section of the American Oriental Society at its 
Annual Meeting in New Haven, April 15, 1936; see JAOS 56. 404. 

*At the Ann Arbor meeting of the American Oriental Society, April, 
1935 (see JAOS 55. 363); “The Chronology of Sennacherib’s Accession,” 
in Miscellanea Orientalia Dedicata Antonio Deimel (Roma, 1935) = Analecta 
Orientalia 12. 226. 

* Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1920) 104. A 
sceptical attitude toward Forrer’s identification is taken by Weissbach in 
Paulys Real-Encyclopddie d. class. Altertumswiss., Neue Bearb., 2. Reihe, 7. 
Halbband (Stuttgart, 1931), 895-6, s. v. Sumere. 

‘ Following Forrer, op. cit. 52. For a valuable collation of this text, see 
E. Burrows, JRAS 1924, 700. 

® So Forrer, op. cit. 104; Unger, who cites possible parallels to the name 
in RLA I 413b, reads Surmirrate (i.e., sur-mir-ra-te). In this connection 
it should be remembered that we are dealing with the Babylonian spelling 
of the name which is represented by the Assyrian spelling (in the district- 
list) su-ur-mar-ra-a-te. 

* Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, Part I (Ann Arbor, 
1930), 374. Cf. now Part IV (Ann Arbor, 1936), 184, where my reading 
is indicated. 

7 State Letters of Assyria (New Haven, 1935), 129, no. 175. 
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in the Babylonian letter, ABL, Vol. V, no. 530, line 8, as @ag-34- 
mar-a-ti.2 As Waterman remarks in his commentary ® to the text 
in question, “Ashshamarati occurs only here.” Toffteen,’° years 
before, had read this name as A&Sa; also Ebeling, in RDA I, 170a, 
thinks that we should read A&8a here. Streck,'! in his criticism of 
Toffteen’s work, proposed the unhappy reading 4 Assur(AS) ii, 
ete. As may be seen from Harper’s edition of the letter in cunei- 
form type, the two signs AS.SA at the beginning of the city-name 
are written not far apart. When we read AS.SA as one sign, the 
resultant reading is “Sur-mar-a-ti. The probability of such a 
reading is enhanced not only by the fact that the name ASSamarati 
never occurs elsewhere, but also by the circumstance that the letter 
under discussion is written in the Babylonian script and language 
of the period, which is only to be expected (if Forrer’s identification 
is correct) from the geographic position of Samarra, about 130 
kilometers north of Baghdad on the eastern bank of the Tigris. 

It was pointed out many years ago that the Arabic spelling surra- 
man-ra’a “ Delighted-Is-He-Who-Beholds ” for Samarra rests upon 
an Arabic popular etymology. One Arabic tradition, in a valiant 
effort to square the orthography with the pronunciation, maintains 
that the city was called swrra-man-ra’a when it flourished, and, after 
it was abandoned, sa’d-man-ra’a “ Displeased-Is-He-Who-Beholds.” 
Other curious etymologies, including some with a Persian basis, 
are listed in the second part of M. Streck’s Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonien nach den arabischen Geographen (Leiden, 1901), pp. 
183-4. 

That the excavations at Samarra conducted before the War by 
Sarre and Herzfeld brought to light nothing from the Iron Age, 
if indeed there was a settlement in that period at the site, is not 
surprising when it is realized what a relatively short period of time 
was spent in actual excavation and how immense the place was in 
the ninth century A. D. 

A. Sacus. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





® Quotations of transcriptions based on other usages are here given accord- 
ing to the Thureau-Dangin system of notation. 

* Op. cit., Part III (Ann Arbor, 1931), 187. 

*° AJSL 21. 87. 

2 AJSL 22.209. R. P. Boudou, Orientalia 36-38 (Roma, 1929), 27, follows 
Streck. 
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Two Far Eastern Bibliographical Notes 


Professor K. S. Latourette presented at the autumn meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 1936 a Biographical Memoir 
of the late Berthold Laufer. The memoir is much fuller than 
that published in this Journa 54 (1934). 349-351 (with biblio- 
graphy, pp. 352-362), and the bibliography includes a number of 
items not previously mentioned. The memoir has been published 
in pamphlet form, and contains twenty-five pages. 

At the beginning of the century there was little interest in 
Far Eastern studies in the United States, and some of the work that 
was done in this field is not generally known. In 1900, Sadajiro 
Sugiura presented a doctors’ dissertation at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philosophy, entitled “Hindu Logic as Preserved 
in China and Japan.” Part I is concerned with the development 
of Hindu Logic and its introduction into China and Japan. Part 
II deals with the Logic of Difiniga, and Part IIT includes a number 
of critical notes. Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese sources are con- 
sidered, and there is a bibliography. In spite of the fact that the 
romanization is faulty and misleading, the study is valuable, and 
should be better known. Dr. Sugiura has since had a distinguished 
career as an educator in Japan. 

J. K. Suryock. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Buddhacarita: or, Acts of the Buddha. Part I, Sanskrit Text. 
Part II, Cantos i to xiv translated from the original Sanskrit 
supplemented by the Tibetan version, together with an intro- 
duction and notes. By E. H. Jounston, D. Litt. (Panjab 
University Oriental Publications, Nos. 31, 32.) Calcutta: 
Baptist Mission Press, 1935-6. xx + 165 and xcvili + 232 
pp- 

As a work of literary art, ASvaghosa’s poetic “Life of the 
Buddha” is considered one of the glories of Sanskrit literature. 
Its early date (between 50 B.c. and 100 a.p.) and its Buddhistic 
character give it importance also for linguistics and for the history 
of Buddhist and general Indian thought. 

There was great need of a new edition and translation. The only 
previous edition of any value was that of Cowell (1893) ; Cowell’s 
own translation, and the several others that have appeared, were 
mainly based on this, which even in its day was not a first-class 
performance. Cowell’s manuscripts obviously presented a very faulty 
text; he made some emendations, but not enough, and not always 
the right ones. Many more have been proposed by others, and not 
a few of these are now proved right. Cowell had no personal 
knowledge of the Tibetan or Chinese translations, which (especially 
the former) are of prime importance for establishing and inter- 
preting the Sanskrit. He used them little, and only at second-hand. 
F. Weller has now edited and translated the Tibetan; and Else 
Wohlgemuth has published a scholarly rendering of the first two 
chapters of the Chinese (for which Beal’s rendering in SBE xix 
is of little value). 

Mr. Johnston shows that he has very good first-hand knowledge 
of both the Tibetan and the Chinese. While he naturally uses 
Weller and Wohlgemuth, he handles them with complete independ- 
ence and scholarly competence; his use of most of the Chinese was 
necessarily direct and virtually unaided by previous publications. 
These advantages alone, with the numerous contributions of various 
scholars since Cowell’s day (there is a large bibliography of notes 
on the text), would have enabled Johnston vastly to improve on 
Cowell. But perhaps his greatest advantage is the possession of a 
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rotograph copy of a much older and better manuscript than any 
known to Cowell. This ms. A, discovered about 1909, is in fact 
a direct ancestor of Cowell’s modern copies, so that, as Johnston 
proves, those copies, on which Cowell based his edition, can and 
should now be ignored, except for a few places where A became 
illegible, or (in one instance) lost a couple of leaves, after the copy 
was made from which Cowell’s codices were recopied. Incidentally, 
A lacks the first page with verses 1-7 of Chapter i, and so disposes 
of any remaining doubt that the opening part of i in Cowell is a 
modern addition, presumably by the pandit Amrtananda, who (as 
he tells us himself in the colophon) also undertook to complete the 
work, which in A is lost after xiv. 31 (32 in Cowell), exactly the 
point where Cowell’s text ceases to agree with the Tibetan. We 
have therefore in Johnston all of the Buddhacarita that now exists 
for us in Sanskrit, namely i-xiii (except i. 1-7) and xiv. 1-31. (In 
the translation, xiv is completed on the basis of Tib. and Chin., 
bringing the story to the attainment of enlightenment.) Amrta- 
nanda’s beginning of i and completion of xiv, and his xv-xvii, which 
Cowell included, are properly thrown out. The original work had 
28 chapters, as Tib. and Chin. show. One block of eleven verses 
(ix. 42-51, cf. note on 47) and several stray verses elsewhere were 
lost in the archetype of Cowell’s mss., but are present in A and 
hence in Johnston. 

Johnston’s work comes very close to being definitive, unless and 
until important new materials are discovered. Of course many 
doubtful points remain, as he fully recognizes. Discordances be- 
tween A, Tib., and Chin., particularly the first two, often leave one 
uncertain as to the true original; and even when all seem to agree 
there are many puzzles. But all that a thoroly competent, intelli- 
gent, and industrious editor could be expected to do has generally 
been done. Fairly often, different ideas will occur to the attentive 
reader; but usually it will be found that Mr. Johnston has antici- 
pated and rejected them. One may occasionally differ with his 
decisions, but very seldom can one accuse him of overlooking any 
reasonable possibility. 

The long Introduction to Volume II discusses capably and inter- 
estingly all relevant matters about ASvaghosa and his work. Lin- 
guistically inclined students will be particularly interested in pp. 
lxvii ff., on the poet’s language. It is clear that it is in the main 
standard, even Paninean, Sanskrit. Special relations to Buddhist 


~ 
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Hybrid Sanskrit occur chiefly in the matter of vocabulary, and even 
there rarely. An interesting syntactic instance is the isolated use 
of the yena . . . tena construction (“where .. . there,” cf. BSOS 
8.501) in vi. 65. (Dr. Sukthankar informs me that instances of 
this occasionally occur in the Sanskrit Epic.) A lexical matter not 
mentioned by Johnston is abhiita “false” (of statements, Skt. 
asatya or anrta) vi. 38; this, and its opposite bhita “true,” are 
definitely Buddhistic. In i. 74 J. might have quoted Pali tala 
“key ” in support of his correct interpretation of ¢tdda. 

The translation never sacrifices accuracy for style, yet it seems 
to me hardly to deserve the author’s modest epithet “ pedestrian.” 
It is not poetic, nor should it have been. But it shows real feeling 
for the English language. 

In my opinion it would not be profitable to list all the passages 
where I should incline to a different construction or interpretation 
of the text, since most of them concern admittedly doubtful matters, 
and I could rarely add considerations of which Mr. Johnston was 
unaware. The foliowing selection contains in large part minor 
oversights, with a few matters on which I hope to have made real 
contributions. 


Text: — In iii. 58, v.39, viii. 11 and 42, nisémya of A is emended to 
nigamya (which is Cowell’s reading in the last passage) ; contrariwise, in 
viii. 8 and 14 nisamya of A is emended to nisdémya. I find no statement 
in J. to explain or justify this, but I infer from his translation and notes 
(see also his note on Translation, xi.20) that he assigns the meaning 
“hearing” to nigamya and “seeing” to nisémya. I know of no ground 
for this or any distinction between the two forms, or for ever emending 
one to the other. A theory which requires so many emendations in one 
relatively short work should at least be bolstered by other evidence. In 
iv. 12, A cdturydripasampada, Cowell’s mss. céturydd ri°®; J. emends metri 
gratia to riipacdturyasam*®, which seems to me too violent a change to be 
justified by so slight a metrical consideration (there are parallels for the 
“ flaw,” see Hopkins, Great Epic, 238 and 457). The Tib. apparently had 
caturya- (mdzans) before ripa. In iv. 89 and v. 12 A’s °dharmo, °dharmah 
need not be emended to °dharmd, since the stem dharma is often substituted 
for dharman. On vi. 32: the repetition in the following verse of devim, 
but referring to YaSodharai and not to Gautami, seems to favor A’s deva 
rather than Tib.’s devim. In vi. 48 parasparam may perhaps be kept: “ and 
since (the people of) this world go(es) on disappointing (= abandoning, 
separating from) one another. .. .” In vii.36, did J. intend to read 
margavrkse with Cowell (and A?), instead of vrksamile with Tib.? This 
seems indicated by his own translation, as well as by his rendering of Tib. 
in note to text. In viii.1, could not A ciksipe be kept, meaning “ was 
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abandoned, given up” (BR. s.v. ksip, 3)? J.’s ciksiye assumes a form 
(perfect of ksi, ksiyate) not recorded in literature. 

Misprints, or what I take to be such, not corrected in the Corrigenda 
(end of Vol. II): iii. 43, read jatah; iv. 16, daivatair; iv. 74, mahdtapah; 
y. 55, °dkulakarnayoktrakena; v.57, apard na babhur; viii. 16, yudhdpa- 
nite(?); viii. 83, add hi after bahavo; xi. 31, add kaémesu after tegu. 

Translation: i. 83, a double entente in paramabhavdya is ignored (cryp- 
tically, “ for the last existence or birth”). In iii. 15, prdsdda- is omitted 
In iv. 16, it seems to me that S. vii. 30 proves (with its kdsisu veéyavadhvd) 
that kdsisundari is not a proper name. On iv. 24 with note, cf. Bloomfield, 
JAOS 39. 280 ff. In iv. 85 jagat, and in v.14. jagato, seem to be omitted. 
In note on v.12 read “Pali . . . vijiguechati” (and I am obliged to 
consider the interpretation rather forced). In v.52 sdlabhavijikd or sdla° 
(so ms.) means simply “ statue,” rather than “ statue of a sdla-plucker ”; 
it is correctly rendered by Vogel, AO 7. 208, to which J. refers in his note. 
See Vogel’s article on the whole subject. In viii. 21, divi is omitted. In 
viii. 85 (cf. note) it seems to me that eva means, as so often, “ absolutely, 
in spite of all to the contrary.” Here what is implied is, “in spite of the 
considerations we have urged.” Precisely so sthiram eva ix. 80, where J. 
omits eva in translating; it implies “in spite of all the arguments ad- 
vanced”; ef. also xi.11. In ix. 43, adréyair . . . krsnasarpaih “with in- 
visible (lurking) cobras,” rather than “ with loathsome black snakes.” In 
xi. 61, svakarmadaksas is omitted. In xii.3, Sucau dege is omitted. In 
xii. 85-86, the interpretation of asamjidsamjnd- and of ndésamjii naiva 
samjniti, while essentially correct, would have been made clearer by a 
reference to the familiar Pali nevasaniiidndsanifid- (-dyatana), which is 
precisely what is meant, as is proved by the fact that this stage “ follows 
after dkimcanya (Pali dkifcaiia-dyatana),” as in DN. xvi.6.8 (ed. II 
p. 156). The (Buddhist) Sanskrit naivasamjidndsamjnd- (dyatana) is 
used in prose, LV 243.17, 244.13, 245.3, 403.10.—In xiii. 20, note, I do 
not understand why kabandhahasta “ should mean not ‘ carrying kabandhas 
in their hands’ . . . but ‘ having hands like kabandhas.’” This seems to 
impugn a common use of hasta in compounds which is illustrated in the 
very next verse. In xiii. 30 and 37, -vivrtta- is surely not “turned” but 
“distorted” (with anger); Tib. 30 renders by rnam-par yog-pai, “ very 
crooked.” In xiv. 29, Tib. renders samatikranta by sin-tu non-pa, “com- 
pletely conquered,” i.e. overwhelmed (by desire), and I cannot doubt that 
this is what the Skt. word meant. It is not hard to derive it from well- 
established meanings: “ completely gone over, swept over (as by a hostile 
army),” tho I confess I have found no close parallel. J.’s rendering, 
“reaching the limit of longing,” seems to me to ignore the instrumental 
case of dsayd. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 

Yale University. 
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The Cultural Heritage of India. A symposium by some 100 authors, 
3 vols. Belur Math, Calcutta: Sri RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
CoMMITTEE: n.d. [1937]. Pp. xxvi + 1917, with 164 illus- 
trations. 


The Legacy of India. Edited by G. T. Garratt, with an intro- 
duction by the Marquis of Zetland. Oxford: CLARENDon 
Press, 1937. Pp. xviii + 428, with 24 plates and a map. 


These two publications, covering practically the same ground, 
present a remarkable and interesting contrast. The “ Cultural 
Heritage ” consists of a hundred articles, all without exception 
contributed by Indians, of whom nine are Swamis connected with 
the Mission, and the remainder almost all of university and pro- 
fessorial rank. The unanimity of the several authors’ points of 
view produces a remarkable effect of unity in the book itself; the 
various aspects of Indian culture, philosophic, religious, scientific, 
social, historical, and artistic are considered by writers who are 
authorities in their special fields, not as ends in themselves but from 
the point of view of their function as means to “ the realisation of 
the supreme goal of life.” It is probably only in India at the 
present day that the supremacy of spiritual values could have been 
so consistently asserted throughout a work to which so many 
authors have contributed. It is on the one hand a tribute to the 
enduring power of Sri Ramakrishna himself, and on the other proof 
of that essential unity of India that has persisted through millennia 
unaffected by political vicissitudes, and comparable to that kind of 
cultural unity that came near to being realised in Europe before 
the rise of the separate nations. Many of the articles are admirable 
introductions to and critical expositions of the subjects discussed 
in them. Modern political problems and the presence of Europeans 
in India are virtually ignored. What is here described without any 
trace of chauvinism is an India of the Indians, that India that has 
“bowed low before the West in patient, deep disdain,” and can 
afford to wait. There will never come a time when there will be 
no sadhus in India. In the present context it is perfectly appro- 
priate that one of the longest, and in some respects the most impor- 
tant of the contributions should have been Swami Nirvedananda’s 
discussion of “ Sri Ramakrishna and spiritual renaissance,” in the 
course of which the life is related at some length, and with a very 
attractive directness of approach, despite the irrelevant quotations 
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from H. G. Wells. It is worth while to observe how profoundly 
Ramakrishna’s conception of social service differed from that 
sort of altruism and philanthropy that has nowadays so largely 
taken the place of religion in the West. For Ramakrishna, to love 
one’s neighbor “ as oneself ” had a far other meaning than for us; 
a meaning not so much moral as metaphysical, and based on the 
almost universally accepted Indian belief that the true self of one- 
self and of all other beings, whether animate or inanimate, is God 
alone; Ramakrishna understood quite literally what we regard as a 
figure of speech, that “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” Ramakrishna believed, what most of us 
who believe at all are afraid to believe, that whoever is joined unto 
the Lord “is one spirit ”; and all those of all sorts who knew him 
personally were convinced that he had again and again had a direct 
experience of this in his own person. 

The “Legacy” consists of fourteen articles, nine of them by 
Europeans. It is not so much the legacy of another culture to 
Europe that is here discussed (as was the case in other volumes of 
this useful series), but the heritage of India in the sense in which 
this word is employed in the title of the volume reviewed above. 
The volume falls behind the “ Cultural Heritage ” in total achieve- 
ment, but separate articles, in particular Strangways’ “ Music” 
and Clark’s “ Science ” are of outstanding value. In Professor Das 
Gupta’s “ Philosophy ” it seems to us that the emphasis on Buddhist 
heterodoxy and the statement that the Buddha “ did not accept... 
the existence of an eternal and immortal soul” are rather out of 
date, if we assume that he is rendering dtman by “soul”; we are 
much rather in agreement with Mrs. Rhys Davids’ view (JRAS. 
1937, p. 259) that the Buddha took the existence of the dtman for 
granted, and concerned himself mainly with the destructive analysis 
of whatever-is-not-the-aiman (anatta). Canon Galpin misunder- 
stands the history of India when he speaks of a “ popular revulsion 
from Hinduism ” as taking place in the fourth century B.c. Mr. 
Garratt’s “ Indo-British Civilisation ” includes an interesting dis- 
cussion of Anglo-Indian literature in the course of which he remarks 
that “some interpreter was needed for that curious phenomenon, 
British rule in India. Kipling supplied the necessary exposition 
in a manner most flattering to English pride, and in forms... 
which were easily assimilated,” adding that most of his followers 
have had “the same tendency to make their real characters Euro- 
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peans, while Indians form a shadowy background, types rather than 
human beings.” J] am glad that he is able to say that “ only very 
banal versions ” of Tagore’s poems have yet appeared in English. 
The Marquis of Zetland, quoting Mr. Garratt, remarks of the period 
of British rule that “ it comes with something of a shock to discover 
from the concluding chapter of this volume how little has been 
added during that time to the legacy of India in the sense in which 
that word is here employed.” In this sense the second volume may 
be said to confirm the impressions created by the first. 





Ganesa. By Atice Getty. With an introduction by A. Foucher. 
Oxford: CLARENDON PrEss, 1936. Pp. xxvii + 103, with 42 
pl. (2 col.) and 8 text figures, glossary, bibliography, and index. 


If not absolutely exhaustive, this excellent volume assembles 
almost all that is known of the rather mysterious elephant-headed 
Indian deity whose image does not appear in art before the Gupta 
period. We are in agreement with those who hold that the icono- 
graphic form is a later realisation of the gandndém ganapati 
= Brahmanaspati of RV. II. 23. 1 and AB. I. 21; the Dantin 
vakratunda of TA. X. 1. 5; the collective Vinayaka, son of Ambika, 
in the Yajnavalkya smrti; and Ganega or GaneSvara as a designa- 
tion of Siva in Mbh. To these references may be added the attribu- 
tion of an elephantine quality to the Maruts (hastinah in RV. I. 
64. 7) and Indra (mrgo na hasti, RV. IV. 16. 14), that of an 
“elephantine glory” (hasti-varcas) to the Sun in AV. III. 22. 1, 
and the prayer for an “elephant’s force” (hastini . . . tvisih) in 
AV. VI. 38. 2, a hymn for “ glory ” (varcas) addressed to Brhaspati 
and Tvisi jointly. These references taken together afford an ade- 
quate “ prescription ” for many, if not all, of the characteristics 
of the later Ganapati. All this would be in agreement with the 
general rule that what in RV. are essential names of the supreme 
deity become later on either the designations of classes (as in the 
case of yaksa and gandharva) or the personal names of individual 
deities (as in the case of kama) and if in the later Ganapati there 
is an admixture of popular elements, all this means that “ Ganapati” 
was rather reduced in status than later on “raised to the rank of 
Creator.” 

As iconographic precedents we have at Bodhgaya representations 
of ithyphallic Yaksas with elephants’ ears and at Amaravati a gana 
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or yaksa with an elephant’s head. As to this last, Miss Getty (p. 
25) is wrong in saying that the representation “has neither trunk 
nor tusk ”; the head is shown in daring full-face perspective, with 
the trunk raised (the nasal opening can be clearly seen), and tusks 
represented by circles just above the mouth. GaneSa’s pot-belly is 
also a definitely Yaksa characteristic, a mark at the same time of 
progenitive and of ingestive power, and certainly not from an Indian 
point of view a defect, cf. RV. I. 112. 17 where the rsi Patharva is 
“mighty-bellied ” (jatharasya majmand, not inaptly rendered by 
Griffiths, “in his majesty of form ”). 

Miss Getty is also mistaken (p. 33) in casting doubt on the 
identification of Sri-Laksmi in the “ Trinity of Fortune ”; the ele- 
phants with the vases can be distinguished in the Philadelphia 
example, and can be seen more clearly in Mr. Heeramaneck’s exam- 
ple; see my “Trinity of Fortune” in (the Pennsylvania) Uni- 
versity Museum Bulletin, II. 1930, where both are reproduced. 

To the Bibliography should be added the article just mentioned, 
and: Scherman, L., “ Dickbauchtypen in der indisch-ostasiatischen 
Gétterwelt,” Jahrb. as. Kunst, I. 1924; Salmony, A., “ Two repre- 
sentations of the Hindu pantheon and their origin,” Journ. Ind, 
Soc. Or. Art, I, 85-88, 1933; Chapin, H., “ A Chinese GaneSa,” 
ibid. III. 51-52, 1935; and Washburn, G., Master Bronzes, Buffalo, 
1937 (pls. 34, 104). 

All of these are very minor criticisms. The book is admirably 
planned and well produced and will be indispensable as a work of 
reference for every student of Indian iconography and religion. 


A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Etudes de Morphologie iranienne I. Les Composés de l’ Avesta. 
Par Jacques DucHESNE-GUILLEMIN, Aspirant du Fonds na- 
tional belge de la Recherche scientifique. (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, 
Fascicule LXXIV.) Liége: Facutt&é pE PHILOSOPHIE ET 
Lettres; et Paris: Liprarrre E. Droz, 1936. xi + 279 pages. 


Three outstanding works of Chr. Bartholomae have acted to sta- 
bilize Avestan studies for at least three decades: his Vorgeschichte 
der iranischen Sprachen (writing completed in 1894) and Awesta- 
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sprache und Alipersisch (writing completed in 1895), forming the 
first two parts of the first volume of Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss 
der iranischen Philologie, published in 1901, and his Altiranisches 
Worterbuch, which appeared in 1904. Advances from their stand- 
point have been but slight, until quite recently, when E. Benveniste 
of Paris began to overhaul the entire field of Avestan morphology: 
witness his article on Les absolutifs avestiques in Mém. Soc. Ling. 
23. 393-402 (1935) and his volume Les infinitifs avestiques (Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1935), in both of which his keen critique 
leads to new and better results. 

Under Benveniste’s influence, M. Duchesne-Guillemin has made 
a thorough examination of the compounds found in the Avesta; 
over 2700 such words are listed in his index (pages 227-267). He 
has studied them by the classifications of the Hindu (Sanskrit) 
grammarians, following mainly the order found in Wackernagel’s 
Altindische Grammatik. The Indic arrangement fits also the 
Avestan compounds; but, naturally, this commonplace conclusion, 
while the treatment greatly supplements the treatment by Bartholo- 
mae in Vorges. 148-151, is accompanied by numerous improvements 
in detail. 

Thus he finds (pages 6-16) that the prior term of a compound 
is never in the nominative singular: those in -d have long been 
recognized as false redivisions of the words, those in -d- are mis- 
writings for -a-, those in -s- are the product of an old sandhi or 
are grammatically justifiable accusatives plural, or are analogical 
formations. He proves (pages 24-25) that the supposed negative 
prefix ana- is to be otherwise analyzed. Here and elsewhere he 
corrects many corrupt readings, restoring to the words their proper 
forms. The only Avestan innovation which he finds in nominal 
composition, is (page 202) a rare type in which the prior term is a 
perfect participle; but these are always from perfects with present 
meaning, so that there is no new semantic combination. 

The third part (pages 211-226) deals with the function of the 
compounds in the Avesta, and is most instructive. Dvandvas are 
rare except in the Gathis, where they denote pairs of divinities or 
of abstracts, or of naturally associated objects. Except for proper 
names (which are compounds of the original Indo-European types), 
the Gathis use the compounds chiefly to express moral ideas, among 
which complementary pairs are frequent (e.g., dusmanah-, 
humanah-) ; the later Avesta uses mostly traditional descriptive 
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epithets, which serve to fill out the metrical units of eight syllables. 
The Gathas, he says (page 221), are visibly seeking, in making the 
new compounds, to sum up in an elliptic form the new ideas for 
which they were seeking to win acceptance. 

The author promises two further volumes, one on the formation 
of nouns in the Avesta, and the other on their inflection. We can 
do nothing better than express the wish that they may be up to the 
standard of his present work. 

Rotanp G. KeEnr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





Hebrew Origins. The Haskell Lectures for 1933-34: The Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. By THEOPHILE JAMES 
Merex. New York and London, 1936: Harper & Broruers. 
Pp. xi + 220. 


This is a volume based upon public lectures at Oberlin from the 
hand of a thoroughly competent scholar, and it finely meets the 
obligations of such double auspices. The book can be read with 
increasing interest by that class of citizens who are called “ intelli- 
gent laymen,” and equally by those who are dubbed “ professors.” 
There is a tendency, incited no doubt by the business end of pub- 
lishing houses, to depress the scholarly in favor of the “ popular 
appeal.” But in this case Professor Meek and the Messrs. Harper 
have put forth a volume that does not hide its light under a bushel, 
nor on the other hand “ scandalize ” the reader with its learning. 
In its series of chapters covering wide fields the author presents his 
facts with full documentation all up to date, and indulges in ex- 
tensive discussion, where warranted, of controverted points, with 
objective presentation of the various theories and results along with 
well argued solutions of his own. He is not possessed by some one 
simple equation which solves all the problems. 

As its title tells, it is a Book of Origins, and so are the six chap- 
ters: the Origin of the Hebrew People, of their Law, of their God, 
of the Priesthood, Prophecy, and finally, of Hebrew Monotheism. 
In ch. 1 the author makes a wise confession for all who would treat 
the early history of Israel (p. 2): “ All of biblical tradition cannot 
be accepted as a fact, but facts do lie behind and within the biblical 
records, and it is the task of the historian to discover these facts 
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and give them their true setting. And that is no easy task, and 
larger knowledge does not always help that task, but complicates it 
and makes it more difficult, because the more we know, the less we 
know, or to put it in another way, the more we know, the more we 
know there is to know. ... And so it is with Hebrew origins.” 
All of which is true philosophy. 

The same chapter gives an excellent picture of the ethnic and 
political turmoil of Canaan in the second millennium B.c., and 
most usefully sums up the assured facts of archaeology, e. g. the 
lucid presentation of the chronology, pp. 39 ff. Ch. 2, dealing with 
Hebrew law (taking its place here because of the antiquity of the 
Babylonian law codes), while giving full credit to the influences via 
the Canaanites from Babylonia, recognizes the individual charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew law, partly as arising from Bedouin tradition, 
partly as from the original element of priests and prophets who 
made Israel’s law in contrast with the purely political and economic 
motives of the Mesopotamian codes; “the Hebrew motive was to 
better the social and religious life of the people.” The author does 
not explain how these loftier-minded priests and prophets arose, 
except for their traditional connection with certain shrines. Fore- 
runners of the Prophets of the Book were such men as Elijah and 
Nathan and Samuel. In a later chapter (ch. 4) the priests are not 
presented in a very favorable light; they are opportunistic ecclesi- 
astics, while the prophets arise definitely first as political antagonists 
to the Philistine tyranny (p. 153). But he admits (J.c.) that 
Moses might well be regarded as a prophet, and Deborah quite 
certainly so. The query naturally arises whether this religious and 
ethical motivation was not early and indeed aboriginal in Israel. 

Chapters 4 and 6 discuss the Hebrew God and Monotheism, i. e. 
the essential religion of Israel. Dr. Meek makes the most of the 
theory of the locally and chronologically distinct invasions of 
Canaan by the people that came to call itself Israel, the one con- 
nected with Joshua and passing from Transjordan into northern 
Canaan, the other from the south (cf. Jud. 1) and establishing the 
tribe, ultimately the kingdom of Judah, originally distinct from 
North Israel. The North, it is alleged, was practically pagan, as its 
tribal names testify, Rachel, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Issachar (p. 104). 
Only “when Judah came to dominate all the Hebrew tribes, as it 
did in the time of David, then and then only did Yahweh become 
the god of all the people. To the Northerners, then, Yahwism was 
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a southern cult . . . rather recently come to Israel” (p. 114). 
Somewhat belatedly Dr. Meek denies the contention of some that 
Yahweh was not known at all in Israel until the time of Deborah, 
but “the practical absence of Yahweh names in the North down to 
the time of David . . . would indicate that the Yahweh cult was 
not largely known until the Judaean conquest of Israel by David ” 
(p. 141). However the Song of Deborah is an unescapable monu- 
ment to the pristine Yahwistic character of the Northern religion, 
while oddly enough it avoids all mention of Judah. And the epi- 
sodes of Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, and Saul all belong 
to the North. Similarly there is a dilemma with the tribe of Levi 
(cf. pp. 118 ff.). The tribe should have belonged to the serpent- 
cult (Levi = Leviathan), and the Levite Moses set up a serpent 
standard in the desert (Num. 21: 5 ff.) ; Aaron set up the golden 
calf (Ex. 32), just like Jeroboam at Bethel; a certain Jonathan, 
grandson of Moses, was priest of the idol at Dan (Jud. 18); and 
yet the tribe became the sacerdotal caste in the non-idolatrous 
Judaean temple. They must have been clever ecclesiastics, equally 
uninterpretable in the records and to the critics. But do family 
characteristics and social movements always proceed in straight 
lines ? 

On p. 87 the author denies the Kenite hypothesis for the origin 
of the God and the distinctive character of the religion. That is 
well. But on the positive side the reviewer thinks that the author 
might have made more of Moses, as “a man of God,” through 
whose inspiration Israel was led into its unique religious destiny. 
For monotheism has never been attained through eclecticism, as the 
history of the Mediterranean world shows, but through the innova- 
tion of a spiritual genius, who, like Elijah, affirms and equally 
denies. On pp. 190 ff. Dr. Meek presents his view of the origin of 
Hebrew monotheism. He denies that Ikhnaton’s reformation had 
any influence upon Moses, and proceeds to state that “it is not at 
all clear that Moses himself was a monotheist.... The most that 
we can claim for Moses is henotheism” (p. 192). The last term 
he repeatedly uses, but once he exchanges for it another that is far 
more exact, on the last page, namely “monolatry.” Indeed the 
creed of the First Commandment with its injunction of exclusive 
devotion to one God, whose name is Jealous, is the key of the whole 
future development with its affirmation and its equally protestant 
denial, the first durable case in the history of religion, its implica- 
tions left to be hammered out on the forge of Israel’s later history. 
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The reviewer thanks the writer for a book that not only gives 
facts and theories but makes him think—which is the chief pleasure 
in reading. 

James A. MONTGOMERY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity (The University of Chicago 
Oriental Institute Publications Vol. XXII — Researches in 
Anatolia Vol. VI). By Ianace J. Gets. Chicago, Ill.: Tue 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, 1935. Pp. xv + 84, LXIII 
plates. $6.00. 


This volume of the “Researches in Anatolia” contains the 
epigraphic material found at Alishar during the years 1927-1932 
by the expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. As had been indicated in the previous communications 
of the excavators, almost all inscriptions belong to the class of the 
so-called Cappadocian tablets which reveal the language, the law, 
and the economic development of Assyrian merchants settling and 
trading in Eastern Anatolia in the 20th century B.c. Since these 
short business letters and juridical and administrative documents 
always include some information about the contemporary non- 
Assyrian population of early Cappadocia, the prompt publication 
of the new material will be welcomed by many. Historians and 
linguists will take a particular interest in nos. 5, 12, and 49. The 
greater part of the letter no. 5 concerns the release of certain habiri, 
i.e. mercenaries, in the service of the local ruler of SalahSuwa who 
apparently had penetrated into the territory of another prince. 
No. 12, a legal decision of the kérum Kanis appears to reflect the 
principle of the Assyrians to redeem those of their compatriots who 
had become bond-servants of the nu’a@’i or “ evil-doers,” as the 
Assyrians seem to have called the “ barbarian ” natives of Cappa- 
docia. The unique document no. 49 which was written at the time 
of “ Anitta the great prince ”—evidently Anitta of KuSSara, the 
son of Bithana whose wars are recorded in the Bogazkéy inscrip- 
tions VAT 7479 and Bo. 9058 '—deals with six non-Assyrian men 
and women who had been detained in the house of a police chief 





1Cf. Hrozny, Archiv Orientdlni I (1923) pp. 273 ff.; Lewy, Revue Hittite 
et Asianique, fasc. 17 (1934) pp. 1 ff. 
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(berullum rabi'um) at Amkuwa, i.e. possibly the modern Alishar.? 

Compared with the total number of inscriptions found at Alishar, 
the number of official letters exchanged between the various Assyrian 
authorities is considerable. We refer, apart from the much dam- 
aged tablet no. 17, to the fragment no. 40. Mainly with the help 
of TC 35 (see MV AeG 33 p. 246 note a and MVAeG 35, 3 p. 185) 
and a few other texts from Kiiltepe containing the typical imhurniati 
“he approached us,” its opening lines might be restored as follows: 
‘Tum-ma ka-ru-um Ka-ni-ts-ma] *a-na ka-r[i-im] *[Qd-a]r-qd-ar 
‘i wa-ba-r[a-tim] ®saher rabi gi-bi.-ma [a-na-kam] *I-di-Ku-bu-um 
mér [U-sur-8a-A-sur] "im-hu-ur-ni-a-ti *um-ma su-ut-ma 

Fully as valuable as the 53 Alishar tablets are the nine well 
preserved tablets from Kiiltepe (nos. 54-62) whose inclusion in the 
volume justifies the title of the book. The first section of no. 55 
duplicates, as the editor has noticed, the Yale tablet BIN IV 162; 
its second section is a copy of the recently published Louvre text 
TC III 159. Lines 5-37* of the legal text no. 57 recur in the 
Louvre tablet TC III 270 (ll. 14 ff.) which, at the same time, sup- 
plements a text of the Blanckertz collection (MV AeG 33 no. 253; 
ef. now MVAeG@ 35, 3 p. 186). No. 59 includes (in ll. 22-30) a 
very welcome copy of the essential part of a damaged promissory 
note in the British Museum (CCT 11> = MV AeG 33 no. 24). A 
considerable part of no. 60 can be restored on the basis of three 
tablets of the Berlin, Tiibingen, and Yale collections respectively 
(MVAeG 35, 3 nos. 325 ff.) which deal with the same law-suit. 
No. 58 mentions a small amount of copper as “rent for the 
Tegarama ship ” (ig-ri i-li-pi-im Sa Té-ga(!)-ra-m[a](!)). Thus 
the text indicates that at least a part of the trip from Cappadocia 
to Assur was made by ship and that Tegarama (which recurs in 
KTS 51», 4 and 6; CCT III 44>, 8; TC III 60, 7 and other 
Kiiltepe tablets as well as in the Bogazkéy texts) was the place 
where the caravans embarked—a most natural explanation of the 
commercial importance of Togarma recorded in the Bible.* A 





2 For a detailed analysis of the nos. 5 and 49 see now our forthcoming 
paper Old Assyrian Documents from Asia Minor (II) in Archives de 
U'Histoire du Droit Orientale II. 

* Since shipping on the Tigris with keleks starts at Diyarbekr and since 
the name Tegarama possibly means “ The Tigridic (city)”—the ending -ma 
seems to form adjectives of appurtenance—, it is perhaps not too daring to 
locate Tegarama near Diyarbekr or to identify it with Diyirbekr itself. 
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reference in the same valuable tablet to five garments for Puzur- 
A-sur mér ru-ba-im “ Puzur-AS8ur, the son of the prince” is, ag 
the editor has seen, an important corroboration of the dating of the 
Kiiltepe tablets in the time of Sarrum-kén of Assur, as I have 
maintained since 1926. 

Most of the Alishar tablets are poorly preserved and they were 
not accessible to the editor for a sufficiently long time. In view of 
this Dr. Gelb’s autographs (plates I to XLIX), although they are 
not always reliable, deserve full appreciation. The general intro- 
duction (pp. 1-18), the transliterations, translations, and notes on 
the texts (pp. 19-69) are much less satisfactory. While his own 
contributions to the elucidation of this difficult material are very 
modest—he did not even observe the close relations of nos. 57, 59 
and 60 to the afore-mentioned duplicates or quasi-duplicates—, 
he criticizes other scholars for mistakes which they did not commit. 
So he begins on p. 35 a controversy against Lewy and David for 
having “ failed to identify ” the root of wabartum “ station ” with 
Arabic wbr, although both authors, in the passages quoted by Gelb, 
had referred to a review by Christian where the same etymology is 
proposed. Dr. Gelb’s translation of rabi simmiltim by “ chief of 
the citadel ” (p. 52) is accompanied by the remark “ Landsberger 

. and Lewy in RHA III 1 translate simmiltum simply as 
“Treppe and escalier respectively.” The latter had written, how- 
ever, “ Pour similtim «escalier® voir Landsberger, ZA 41 p. 230- 
231. Rabi similtim grand de l’escalier designe probablement l’offi- 
cier qui, en qualité de commandant de place, surveillait l’accés a 
Vacropole et au palais royal . .. ,” while David, in an article 
quoted elsewhere (pp. 12; 61) by Gelb himself, had said “. . . sowie 
den rabi similtim ‘ Burgkommandanten’”. It is only in line with 
these and other misquotations or missing quotations (e. g., pp. 21 f., 
29; 34; 43; 54) when a review by Ehelolf is attributed to Lands- 
berger (p. 40) or when the identification of the Old Assyrian term 
epidatum with Hebrew éphdd, although resulting from the re- 
viewer’s (for the most part unpublished) translations of 750 
Kiiltepe texts for the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, is mentioned 
at first (p. 11) without any reference, and later (p. 69) as “a pri- 
vate communication.” 





Té-ga-ra-ma-i-um or a similar Akkadian nisbe may perhaps be read in the 
damaged text no. 21 (ll. 1 and 6) where the editor tentatively reads 
T é-ga-ra-su-t. 
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The translation and interpretation of Old Assyrian tablets as well 
as the restoration of damaged passages is greatly facilitated by the 
well-known uniform character of almost all of these texts. Whether 
they were written in Assur or in Asia Minor, the rather standardized 
phraseology of the business letters and the formulae of the legal 
documents remain the same. The first task of every translator in 
this field is, therefore, to become acquainted with the many hun- 
dreds of texts of this class which, since 1919, have been published 
and discussed by Contenau, Smith, Thureau-Dangin, Clay, Stephens, 
Driver, and others. Unfortunately, Dr. Gelb made no serious effort 
in this direction, as proved by the too frequent occurrence of such 
elementary mistakes as the following: The current expression gatka 
lisbat “ May your hand seize” = “take over!” is rendered as a 
new personal name Gadgali +- isbat; the word ndpaltum “ answer ” 
is confused with nipiltum “additional payment” (no. 5). The 
obverse of the damaged case-tablet no. 19 B is taken for its reverse, 
although dozens of promissory notes of exactly the same type have 
been transliterated and discussed in older publications. No. 20, 
another promissory note, contains, in slightly damaged form, the 
well-known formula summa la isqul kima awat karim siptam ussap ; 
Dr. Gelb replaces [kima awdt] kd-r[i-im] by [a-na] Ga-r[i-a], 
ie. by a personal name not occurring in this document. In no. 40 
he takes the expression per merismum saher rabi “small great ” 
= “all (of them)” for a new personal name J-gal and assigns to 
the term im-hu-ur-ni-a-ti a meaning which it never has. No. 6 
contains the passage FH *.-ld-li ir-bi i-di a-am-ti % qi-is-tam 8é-bi- 
lam “ E(?)-lali is grown up. Send me the wage for the maid and 
a present.” ° Gelb translates “My alldnum had grown. Itia, my 
servant girl, and a gift send to me,” although this is precluded by 
the well-known rules by which the use of the verbs raba’wm and 
sébulum is governed.® The fragment no. 45, clearly the beginning 








‘Gelb’s autograph gives a-ld-ni. A photograph of the original, for which 
we are greatly obliged to the late Professor Chiera, shows, however, that 
the sign preceding ld is damaged. At any rate, a personal name is required. 

5 This means that the services of the maid who took care of a child are 
no longer required. Hence she should be paid and given a present. 

* Raba’um “to grow up” occurs only with personal subjects; cf. e. g., 
the passages CCT III 20, 38 ff. and BIN IV 9, 20 ff. (MV AeG@ 33 p. 7 note b). 
In the comparatively rare cases in which sébulum “to cause to bring” 
= “to send” is connected with a personal object, that object refers always 
to the person who is to be dispatched.—For allanum “ terebinth ” see above. 
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of a juridical document of a most common type, is taken by him 
for a letter, despite the fact that letters begin either with ana 4 
gibima umma B or with umma A ana B gibima. The verb waddu’um 
“to make known,” “ to identify ” is erroneously translated by “to 
inform,” the verb namgurum sti “ to come to an agreement with” 
by “to find favor ” and the verb ttaprusum (IV 2 from pardsum 
“to decide”) by “to agree” (no. 49). In no. 3B the current 
sign for 2/3 is transliterated as 3/4, although the Old Assyrian 
scribes used no sign denoting this fraction; later on (nos. 21 and 
31) the same erroneous value is attributed, however, to the signs 
for 6/5 and 1/3 respectively. Ilippum, easily recognizable as an 
Assyrian spelling of Babylonian elippum “ship,” is taken for a 
new personal name Jlibum (no. 58). 

We abstain from extending this list and express the hope that 
future publications by the author may not contain similar errors. 
His remarks on certain groups of non-Semitic proper names (pp. 
15 f.), his suggestions for the reading of the ideograms URUDU 
(p. 27) and UH-ME (p. 53), the interesting digressions con- 
cerning lines 9 and 10 of the votive inscription from Ashur, 
Altorientalische Bibliothek no. VI 2 (p. 22), the construction of 
the numerals (pp. 59 f.) and (pp. 66 f.) certain permansive forms 
(where Landsberger, OLZ 1925, 230 should have been quoted) show 
that valuable work may be expected from him. 


Jutius Lewy. 
Hebrew Union College. 





A History of the Expansion of Christianity: Vol. I, The First 
Five Centuries. By K. 8. Latourette. New York and London: 
Harper, 1937. 412 pages, 1 map. 


It seems incredible that with all the enthusiasm for missions, 
Church History, and the study of all features of Christianity, there 
should not have existed before this anything in English approxi- 
mating an adequate general treatment of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. This need Professor Latourette is attempting to meet in 
a work which is planned to extend to six volumes, of which this is 
the first. 

A general treatment of the first five centuries of Christianity 
could not be expected to produce new material, and the first part 
of the book naturally reads much like a course on Church History. 
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All it is necessary to say is that it is a good course, well-written, 
interesting, and thoroughly documented. Necessarily there are 
many matters treated on which there are differing points of view. 
While the author has endeavored to avoid controversy and to pre- 
sent all angles of his subject in a scientific manner, in which he is 
generally successful, he admits that he writes from the viewpoint 
of a liberal Protestant. There would be little point in trying to 
find minute mistakes and omissions, but the reviewer may mention 
that he was unable to find any reference to the Johannine tradition 
at Ephesus which seems to have superseded the Pauline. 

Professor Latourette’s distinctive contribution lies in his con- 
sideration of the material as indicating the spread of the Church, 
and in his use of the methods and attitude of ethnologists. Were 
he himself a trained ethnologist, he would have made even more 
use of such methods than he has, particularly in the study of the 
diffusion of specific cultural traits. But in justice to the author it 
must be said that the application of ethnological methods to his- 
torical material is only beginning, and that it was impossible for 
him to make such detailed studies himself, or to do more than inter- 
pret existing matter. Toynbee’s recent work (A Study of History, 
1934) is listed in the bibliography, but the reviewer feels that more 
use might properly have been made of some of Toynbee’s theories 
and general treatment. 

In the section on “ Reasons for Ultimate Success,” the author 
recognizes the complexity of his problem, and gives a number of 
causes without attempting an evaluation of them, but he properly 
includes as fundamental the influence of the historic Jesus. 

The best and most original chapters are those dealing with the 
effect of Christianity on its environment, and of the effect of the 
environment on Christianity. Here the author is on controversial 
ground and moves delicately, especially in such matters as the rela- 
tion between Christianity and the mystery cults. In general it may 
be said that he shows good commonsense in his selection, and in 
those passages where he is forced to summarize and estimate. He 
takes the position that Christianity did not deliberately borrow from 
its rivals, but that common conceptions and habits of thought re- 
sulted in similarities. One is glad that summaries of such attacks 
on Christianity as those of Celsus and Prophyry are included, read- 
ing often like the criticisms of modernists. It is to be hoped that 
in the following volumes Professor Latourette will give even more 


6 
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space to criticisms of Christianity from non-Christian sources, 
especially Moslem. The effect of Christianity on the status of 
women is treated too briefly. It is a complex subject, including 
legal status, the division of labor, participation in social privileges 
and positions, and actual treatment in everyday life. Nothing is 
said of the fact that in some directions, the adoption of Christianity 
resulted in a greater restriction of women than had existed under 
the pagan empire. The existence of a debased Christianity on the 
island of Socotra might have been mentioned. 

The map is good and not too detailed, and there is an index. 
The bibliographies are full. In the section dealing with areas out- 
side the Roman Empire, the reviewer suggests the inclusion of 
W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, New York, 
Longmans Green, 1912, and L. E. Browne, The Eclipse of Chris- 
tianity in Asia, Cambridge, England, 1933. The latter book might 
be helpful in later volumes. 

The adoption of a foreign religion by a group may be compared 
to two partly-overlapping circles, in which the resulting culture 
would be represented by the segment common to both cultures, 
while the outlying segments represented the cultural features which 
had been dropped. This is what occurs in the diffusion of religion, 
or of any other feature of culture. The task of a Christian mis- 
sionary is to see that the essentials of his religion are included in 
the new culture, and that features of the old culture which are 
antagonistic to those essentials are excluded. Such a task involves 
definition, judgment, and evaluation, which Professor Latourette 
does not attempt. But his work promises to be the standard treat- 
ment of his subject for a considerable time; it fills a long need, and 
it is a great achievement. 


Wang An Shih. Vol. II. By H. R. Wittramson. London: 
PROBSTHAIN, 1937. 424 pages. 


In this volume Dr. Williamson completes his study of the great 
Sung statesman and reformer, Wang An-shih. It is a sort of 
mopping-up of various matters that could not be included in the 
first volume, reviewed in this JourNaL 56 (1936). 99. Included 
here are three chapters on the history of the movement after Wang’s 
death; Wang’s biography in the Sung dynastic history; sections 
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dealing in detail with certain of Wang’s measures ; a general account 
of the Sung period; accounts of Wang’s contributions to literature 
and translations of twenty-eight of Wang’s essays. There are also 
accounts of two of Wang’s predecessors in statesmanship, Sang 
Hung-yang of the Western Han, and Liu Yen of the T‘ang, and a 
critical estimate of the Sung histories. There are six tables, a 
Chinese bibliography, and an index. 

In the historical chapters, the facts appear to be taken from a 
book referred to as the J“ung Chien, which are interpreted accord- 
ing to Liang Ch‘i-ch‘iao and Ts‘ai Shang-hsiang. As was pointed 
out in the review of the first volume, this is not a sufficient identifi- 
cation, as there are a number of works containing these words in 
their titles, two of which are included in the Chinese bibliography 
of this volume. The Ssu k‘u ch‘iian shu t% yao is translated as 
“The Index to the Imperial Encyclopedia,” but might better be 
rendered “ Critical Catalogue of the Ch‘ien-lung Library,” though 
neither is an exact translation. The work is more than an index. 
The Wen hsien t‘ung k‘ao of Ma Tuan-lin is better known in its 
romanized form than as an “ Encyclopedia of Literature,” which 
it is not, being primarily a collection of instances dealing with 
government. The Chung kuo jen ming ta tz‘u tien, the Chung kuo 
li tai ming jen ch‘uan liieh, and Li Ung Ping’s Outlines of Chinese 
History (in English), should not be used as sources in a serious 
study. Nor is Giles’ dictionary a final authority. 

Many of the notes might be fuller; for instance, the note on Tzu 
Ch‘an (p. 50) does not even give his dates, which are 581-21 B. c. 
The character 44 (p. 24) should be romanized hsing, not sheng, 
when used as in the text. The reviewer questions some of the 
translations of official titles, but did not have the apparatus neces- 
sary for making a check. Probably Dr. Williamson did not possess 
it either, for no authorities are given. It would have been better 
had Dr. Williamson used hyphens in his romanization of proper 
names. 

It is mentioned (p. 21) that Wang’s tablet was placed in the 
Confucian temple in 1102, next to that of Mencius. There should 
be a more detailed explanation, for the tablets in the temple are 
arranged in a number of grades, of which the two highest are p‘et 
(correlate) and che (philosopher). The tablet of Mencius was 
placed on the correlate altar, with those of Yen Hui, Tseng Tzu 
and Tzu Ssu, in 1084, in spite of opposition because he was not a 
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contemporary of Confucius. The elevation of Wang An-shih to the 
rank of correlate, in which he would share the offerings to Confucius, 
was something unheard of and incredible to Chinese scholars, and 
in 1126 his tablet was removed from the temple altogether at the 
instance of Yang Shih. 

In the general treatment of the history of the Sung period, it 
should have been noted that the weakness of the Sung in dealing 
with foreign powers was largely due to their deliberate reversal of 
the T‘ang policy. The latter gave great power to the frontier gov- 
ernors, so that the foreign policies of the Tang were generally 
successful, but the central government was at the mercy of these 
frontier administrators and generals when they chose to revolt. 
The Sung reversed this policy, keeping all the power in the central 
administration, so that they were little troubled with rebellions, 
but were uniformly unsuccessful in their foreign controversies, 
because their generals had no power, and were hindered by court 
intrigues and inefficiency. It might also be noted that a good pic- 
ture of the military inefficiency and corruption under the Sung may 
be obtained from a work of fiction, the Shut hu, recently translated 
by Pearl Buck. 

These criticisms are mainly concerned with minor matters, and 
do not lessen the great contribution which Dr. Williamson has made 
to western sinology. The two volumes represent an achievement 
of the first order, giving a detailed picture of a major experiment 
in the art of government. 


Famous Chinese Plays. By L. C. ARLINGTON and Harotp Acton. 
Peiping: VETCH, 1937. xxx + 443 pages; 29 illustrations. 


Mr. Arlington is now seventy-eight years old, and since 1879 
most of his life has been spent in China, in the service of the Chinese 
government. He is the author of The Chinese Theater, and the 
reviewer recalls with pleasure hearing him speak on that subject 
fifteen years ago. Mr. Acton is a young English poet who has lived 
in Peiping since 1933, and is the author of Modern Chinese Poetry. 

This volume consists primarily in the translation of thirty-three 
well-known Chinese plays, the translation being entirely in prose. 
The illustrations are photographs of Chinese actors in their cos- 
tumes for parts in these plays. The music of nine arias is given, 
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transcribed by J. Hope-Johnstone, and there is an index. The 
introduction gives much information concerning the Chinese 
theater, including explanations of many technical terms and 
conventions. 

Seven of the plays are concerned with episodes of the Three 
Kingdoms, one with the medieval period, three with the Tang, 
nine with the Sung, ten with the Ming, and two are modern. 
While there are some notes of an historical nature, and dramatic 
criticism at the end of each play, there is little or no critical 
apparatus. Mr. Arlington probably knows more about the Chinese 
theater than any living westerner, and gives us a wealth of infor- 
mation. The book cannot be called scholarly, but is an excellent 
popular presentation. 

J. K. Suryoox. 

Philadelphia. 





Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors. By R. W. Swattow. Peiping: 
HENRI VETCH, 1937. xiv + 78 pages; 105 illustrations. 


The chief value of this book is in the illustrations. These give 
us a handy, although by no means exhaustive series of mirror 


designs from pre-Han times through the T‘ang dynasty, with two 
illustrations of Sung dynasty reproductions. In general, while the 
quality of the mirrors shown is often not of the best, the illustra- 
tions themselves are good. The mirrors from the collection of M. 
Henri Lambert grouped together in the latter part of the book seem 
to be of better quality, on the whole, than those used in the body of 
the work. 

The reviewer understands that Mr. Swallow makes no pretense 
of learning in literary Chinese, and is but attempting to give us the 
benefit of his years of experience in collecting mirrors in China. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the inadequacy of his bibliography, 
and the general lack of documented footnotes. Under these cir- 
cumstances this work should be taken in the light of the author’s 
own estimate of it on page xii, viz., “ This book makes no claims 
to be authoritative or final.” Hence it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to enter into a discussion of controversial questions in the text, 
or in the translations. In regard to the latter, the inscriptions do 
not always show up clearly in the photographs, making it difficult 
to check the author’s transcriptions with any degree of accuracy. 
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What the book really gives us is a popular account of the subject 
reflecting the author’s considerable first-hand acquaintance with 
both mirrors and the land in which they are found. 

There are, however, among others, a number of errors of omission 
and commission which should be pointed out: 


Page 6. Po Ku T‘u wa the character ti does not in itself mean 
“hundred ” as note 4 wouid imply, but does mean “ many ” so that a truer 
translation of the title would be “Diagrams of Many Antiques,” rather 
than “ Diagrams of the Hundred Antiques.” 

Page 7. Ke should be read Ko. 

Page 9. Lieh Kuo il does not mean “ Warring States,” the usual 
designation for that period being Chan Kuo (if fj. This should also be 
noted in the index, page 75. 

Page 13. The fourth character t‘ung ja] in the transcription at the foot 
of the page is written correctly on the mirror. 

Page 29. The last character of the inscription on the mirror shown 
opposite is omitted from the transcription. The character is ju gy. 

Page 45. I agree with the author that the name “Sunlight Mirror” 
as indicating a type is not a happy one. The Chinese catalogues do not 
use the designation in that sense, but use it merely to identify particular 
mirrors whose inscriptions begin with the two characters jih kuang ¥. 
Other mirrors of the same type but with different inscriptions are desig- 
nated by the first two characters of their inscriptions, whatever they may 
be. On the other hand, the author makes a mistake in suggesting “ pi mu 
ching ” KES or “Double Bird Mirror” as an alternative name. The 
characters pi mu refer to fish and not to birds, although a counter 
allusion is possible; no doubt he is thinking of pi i niao IRS: but it is 
not entirely clear that the design represents birds. 

Illustration 613 of M. Lambert’s collection, opposite page 61, bears a 
different inscription from that transcribed below it as belonging to it. 

In addition to the above, there are such mistakes in proof reading as 
on page 21, line 2 of the translation at the foot of the page, “a genii” 
instead of “a genius,” and page 29, second paragraph, “ornated” for 
“ornamented.” (Qn the illustrations, in many cases, no indication as to the 
ownership of the object is given. 


Appendix 2 by Mr. S. J. F. Jensen gives interesting chemical 
analyses of seven pieces of ancient Chinese bronze and compares 
them with an ancient Egyptian mirror and two modern telescope 
reflectors. With no intent to detract from Mr. Jensen’s work which 
is valuable as far as it goes, the reviewer would like to point out 
that no sweeping deductions as to the composition of ancient 
Chinese bronzes, or the skill of the ancient Chinese in refining 
metal, should be drawn from so small a series. “ A Chemical Study 
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of Ancient Chinese Bronzes” by 8S. Komatsu and Y. Yamanouchi 
in Téhd Gakuhd, no. 3, March 1933, gives analyses of thirty-five 
ancient Chinese bronze mirrors and finds no two alike in composition. 
Mr. Swallow’s book is well printed and contains a useful glossary 
and an index. 
A. G. WENLEY. 


Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington. 





An Introduction to Zen Buddhism. By Datsetz TrrTaro SuzvKI. 
Kyoto: Eastern BuppHist Society, 1934. 130 pp. 


The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk. By Daiserz TEITaRo 
Suzvux1. With illustrations by Zenshu Sato. Kyoto: EasTERN 
Buppuist Society, 1934. xiv + 111 pp., 43 plates and illus. 


Manual of Zen Buddhism. By Datsetz Terraro Suzuki. The 
Ataka Buddhist Library VIII. Kyoto: EastErN BuppHIsT 
SocorEty, 1935. x + 232 pp., plates, illus. 

[ American agents for these volumes: MarsHAtt Jones Co., 
Boston. | 


To the question, “ What is Zen?” Dr. Suzuki replies that Zen is 
the whole mind. There are in Zen no sacred books or dogmatic 
tenets, nor are there any symbolic formulae through which an access 
might be gained into the significance. Zen teaches nothing, and 
whatever teachings there are come out of one’s mind, and Zen 
merely points the way. There is no God in Zen. It states, “ the 
immaculate Yogins do not enter Nirvana and the precept-violating 
monks do not go to hell.” Zen is the spirit of a man, and believes 
in his inner purity and goodness. 

Rising out of the Far Eastern Buddhism, Zen claims to transmit 
the essence and spirit of Buddhism directly from its author, and 
not through any documents or rites. Personal experience is every- 
thing in Zen. On the other hand common-sense way of looking at 
things is not final; Zen insists that we acquire a new point of view, 
since the ordinary logical process of reasoning is powerless to give 
final satisfaction to our deepest spiritual needs. By constant nega- 
tion of the logical system upon which we have been nourished, we 
attain a higher affirmation where negation and assertion are unified, 
and this is called the essence of Zen. 
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Zen is practical ; hence it never wastes time or words in explana- 
tion. Dr. Suzuki writes: “A gong is struck and its vibrations 
instantly follow; if we are not on the alert, we fail to catch them.” 
The ultimate goal of Zen is an intuitive understanding in contrast 
to intellectual and logical understanding, and it is obtained through 
meditation and discipline, which are fully explained in the Training 
of the Zen Buddhist Monk. 

In this first volume, Dr. Suzuki gives enough illustrations from 
the sayings of great Zen masters to explain the baffling problems 
connected with the doctrine, and yet often the real significance is 
hard to grasp. As he repeatedly states, the essence of Zen cannot 
be got through explanation, and yet for an average Westerner a 
sentence or two here and there pointing to the correct interpretation 
might help much to facilitate his understanding and spiritual 
attainment. Nevertheless, the volume is significant since this is the 
first book that ever attempted to explain the mystery of Zen to a 


layman. 


After reading through Dr. Suzuki’s Introduction to Zen Bud- 
dhism, one naturally wonders what sort of training a Zen monk 
goes through in order to attain that spiritual insight which has 


been referred to as its foundation. In its beginning, there was no 
specified method ; a master would communicate his truth by striking 
a novice with a stick, slapping him in the face, or kicking him. 
Through incoherent ejaculation or a hearty laughter, or even with 
abusive remarks, he endeavored to enlighten his truth-seeking dis- 
ciple. With the development of the koan exercise in the 11th 
century, the understanding of Zen came to be much easier. Koan, 
literally meaning “ official document,” is a kind of problem given 
to students for solution which leads to the realization of the truth. 

The initial training of a Zen monk takes place at the Seat of 
Perfect Wisdom, built for the purpose. After his initiation to the 
Brotherhood, at once his life of humility begins with begging, which 
beside its economic value, has a two-fold moral significance: first 
to teach the beggar humility and the second to make the donor 
accumulate the merit of self-denial. A motto, “ A day of no work 
is a day of no eating,” is the rule of Zen discipline. He is engaged 
in all kinds of manual labor and the monastery is self-supporting. 
Through the life of service, he learns to make animate and inani- 
mate objects live. The saying “to make a living use of a thing” 
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means to develop its efficiency to the highest possible degree. 
Through the life of labor and service and humility, the monk now 
attains the life of prayer and gratitude. In Zen, prayers are offered 
to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of all time, and they are more 
in the form of self-reflection and vows than of asking for help in 
accomplishing desires. Finally he comes to the life of meditation 
which is the central fact of the Zendo life, where the claims of the 
body are minimized in order to divert their course to a higher 
realm. Study of the old masters and their sayings, a tea ceremony, 
and discourse with fellow students are the routine of their daily 
life, and upon the completion of the term a novice is now ready to 
go into the world. 


With the two previous volumes, the Manual completes a triptych 
on Zen Buddhism, and its object is to inform the readers of the 
various literary materials relating to the monastery life, what the 
Zen monks read in their daily service, where their thoughts move, 
and what objects of worship they have in the different quarters of 
their institution. 

Gatha, verse or hymn, is the versified portion of the sutra, and I 
will quote the Four Great Vows which are recited after every 
service : 

However innumerable beings are, I vow to save them; 

However inexhaustible the passions are, I vow to extinguish them; 


However immeasurable the Dharmas are, I vow to master them; 
However incomparable the Buddha-truth, I vow to attain it. 


The sutras most read in Zen are Prajndparamitahrdaya, Samanta- 
mukhaparivarta, and Vajracchedika. These together with the two 
others from the Mahayana school are translated by Dr. Suzuki. 

The most interesting part of the Manual is that which is devoted 
to a selection of literature from the Chinese and Japanese Zen 
masters. At first there was not much to distinguish Zen specifically 
from the rest of Buddhist literature, but in the course of time, 
there grew up what is now known as the Yii-lu. As Dr. Suzuki 
points out, one of the chief characteristics of the Zen Yii-lu is the 
free use of colloquial expressions which are not found in the classi- 
cal literature. The two versions of the famous Ten Oxherding 
Pictures are reproduced with the translated texts. 

The last section on Buddhist statues and pictures in the Zen 
monastery is very useful to students of Japanese art and literature. 
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Katam Karaniyam. Lectures, Essays and Studies. By Masanaru 
ANESAKI. Boston: MArsHALL JONES, 1936. vi- 318 pp. 


The essays in the present volume by Dr. Anesaki were collected 
by his former pupils at the occasion of his sixty-first birthday anni- 
versary from various journals and presented to him. Dr. Anesaki 
chose the title, Katam karaniyam, ohita bharad—“ Done what is to 
be done, burdens released ”—a passage in the Pali Canon describing 
the attainment of the Arahat, the ideal perfection of Buddhist 
training. He writes: 

Having done what was to be done so far, what does remain for me to 
do in the second stage of my life? I feel there is something still. Perhaps 
my life up to the present has been only a preliminary stage to the real 
work to be done in the future, not only in this life of mine but in lives 
to come, whether “ mine” or “ ours.” 


As he was the first Japanese scholar to delve into the science of 
religion, so the first group of essays is in the field of comparative 
religion. In “ How Christianity Appeals to a Japanese Buddhist,” 
Dr. Anesaki finds that the difference between the two is the intel- 
lectual character of Buddhism and the emotional character of 
Christianity. The former is the religion of resignation while the 
latter that of hope, love, and faith. He concludes: 


Where there is the faith in Buddha, there may grow the faith in Christ. 
... Japan may remain Buddhist or be converted to Christianity, but she 
will in either way keep her own tone of national spirit and civilization, 
and in this way play a part in the grand concert of humanity. 


The second group of essays centers around the themes of social 
and religious problems of Japan. The religious history of Japan 
is characterized by incessant influxes of foreign religions, and the 
minds of her people have not remained wholly passive towards these 
influences. Dr. Anesaki traces the various struggles and conflicting 
influences, and writes, “ Christianity in Japan, no less than Bud- 
dhism and Shinto, is in a critical situation, a period of transition 
or reformation,” but “there is light in the midst of conflicts.” 

The essay entitled “Social Unrest and Spiritual Agitation in 
Present-day Japan” was written in 1922, but after fifteen years 
the author’s analysis of the problems remains still valid. The fer- 
ment, he finds, is not limited to the political and social arena, but 
“ goes deep down to the very roots of human life, and the turbulence 
manifests itself in demands for wanton emancipation of the instincts 
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of human nature.” He considers the whole matter as a conflict 
between the instinct and the reason and a curious combination of 
fear and pride. He is optimistic and finds the light in such men 
as Toyohiko Kagawa and Tenko Nishida. 

The last section of the book devoted to Buddhistic themes is 
perhaps the most interesting to Western readers, but since the 
articles here reprinted are in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, I shall not discuss them. “ Some Problems of the Textual 
History of the Buddhist Scriptures,” written in 1907, brings to 
light what the translators of the Agama texts into Chinese have 
done by their painstaking labours up to the end of the 5th century. 
Since then the textual criticism of the Buddhist sacred writings 
has made remarkable progress. 

Since many of the essays in the present volume are the author’s 
public lectures delivered in various parts of the world, they naturally 
lack the high quality of scholarship and stylistic beauty which 
characterized his other works, but taken as a whole, there is a definite 
continuity and integrity. The author’s solution of Japan’s problems 
and her ills may not be correct, but an intelligent reader should 
glean new light on Japan. 

A complete bibliography of the author’s writings is appended. 


Suio SAKANISHI. 
Library of Congress. 





Comptes Rendus de Onze Années (1923-1933) de Séjour et D’Ez- 
ploration dans le Bassin du Fleuve Jaune, du Pai Ho, et des 
Autres Tributaires du Golfe du Pei Tcheu ly. By Emi.z 
Licent, S.J. (Publications du Musée Hoang Ho-Pai Ho, 
No. 38.) Three volumes, 1061 pages, an index, and a loose-leaf 
atlas of 77 maps. Limited edition of 600 copies. The sub- 
scription price in U. S. A. is $45. 


For the last two decades the most significant addition to our 
knowledge of geology, archaeology, botany, and zodlogy of the 
uncharted regions in China and Asia is the results of the work and 
energy of Father Emile Licent. Founder and director of Huany 
Ho-Pai Ho Museum in Tientsin, Father Licent has spent more 
than two decades of exploration and study in the Far East. 

The results of his investigations during 1914-1923 in the region 
of Kansu and Kokonor, were published in 1925 under the title: 
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“Dix Années” (Ten Years’ Investigations). The present work, 
which covers the period of 1923-1933, is a continuation of the first 
monograph, and embodies the day-by-day account of his work of 
exploration in the basin of the Yellow River, Pai Ho, and the 
tributaries flowing into the Gulf of Chili. 

This work consists of three volumes of text, with over 1250 pages 
and numerous text illustrations, the Key map and a loose-leaf folio 
of 77 separate maps in 1.67 m. to an inch scale, and a complete 
travel survey by the author, supplemented by 1370 photographs of 
the most important points on the route. An index of places and 
names, given in French and Chinese characters, a table of stop-over 
places with cross-references to the maps and the text, a list of 
illustrations, similarly cross-indexed, and a detailed index and 
bibliography, add greatly to the facility of using this monumental 
work. 

To students of archaeology this work is of great importance, as 
it includes the exploration of the Mission Paléontologique Frangaise 
(Licent and Teilhard de Chardin 1923-24 and 1926-27), which has 
discovered in Chouei-Tong-Heou, Sjara-Osson Gol, and in the base 
of the Great Loess, the First Palaeolithic sites in China. Not less 
important, for the palaeontologist, is that portion of the work which 
deals with the famous discovery of the fossil fauna of Sanmenian 
type in the region of Ni-ho-wan. 

Covering parts of Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Ordos, Shensi, 
Shansi, Hopei, Honan, and Shantung regions, this travelogue pro- 
vides innumerable data on the geology, botany, zodlogy, prehistory, 
climate, geography, history, economics, and ethnography of the 
region. 

Father Licent describes his work with Teilhard de Chardin, 
geologist and palaeontologist, on Sanmennian fauna; with H. Serre, 
C. M., botanist, collecting a huge herbarium in the hills of Hsuan- 
Huanfu; with P. Leroy, working on the marine life along the coast 
of Shantung; and with M. Trassaert studying the insects of K‘o 
Lan Shan. 

The study of the fossils in the Ordos desert and Northern Shansi, 
the palaeolithic sites of Choe Tong Keou, the neolithic remains in 
Kalgan, the fossil beds of Sang Kar Ho and Chou K‘ou Tien, the 
volcanoes of North Shansi, the marine life of Shantung, and the 
fauna and flora of the mountains in Central and Northern Shansi 
are just the high lights of his numerous achievements. 
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This enormous diary, so scrupulously kept, day-by-day, forms 
the background and source of original data, for a number of 
scientific monographs dealing with the various aspects of his 
journeys. Thus, the two seasons’ work on the neolithic sites in the 
region of Koa-Kia Yiang Tze, northeast of Kalgan, are published 
under the title: “ Les collection Néolithique du Musée Hoang Ho- 
Pai Ho.” (No. 14, 1932, of the Publications of the H. H. P. H. 
Museum.) V. Pavlov describes the reptiles collected in the region 
of Ordos in Vol. 23 of the same series: “ Reptilia et Amphibia du 
Musée H. H. P. H. avec un note sur le genre Phrynocephalus par 
E. Licent.” The famous palaeolithic discoveries are dealt with in 
such publications as: “ Le Paléolitique de la Chine,” E. Licent et 
P. Teilhard -de Chardin, in Vol. XXXV of L’Anthropologie,” or 
the monograph of the same title in Archives de L’Institute de 
Paléontologie Humaine, written in collaboration with M. Boule, 
H. Breuill, and Teilhard de Chardin. The find of a human tooth 
was dealt with in the article: “On the Presumably Pleistocene 
Human Tooth from Sjara-Osson Gol” (Bull. Geol. Soc. China, 
Vol. V. No. 3-4) written with D. Black and Teilhard de Chardin. 

To review this book adequately is to give it in full detail. This 
being impossible, the next best is to recommend it to students of 
the Far East. This much can be done without any reservations. 


EvGENE A. GOLOMSHTOK. 
The University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 








